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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAY AREA 


‘Because Every Life Is Precious’ 


“The Mayor’s office is : 
sweeping the homeless in the 
middle of the rains. I don’t 
think they wanted to draw 
that much attention to home- 
less deaths the week before 
Christmas.’’ — chance Martin, COH 


by Travis Loller 


hat happens to homeless 
people when they die? 
They die in hospitals, shel- 
ters, residential hotels, and 
on the street. Some have families to claim 
their bodies. Veterans may qualify for 
burial at a national cemetery. Others are 
never identified, their cremated remains 
placed in a columbarium for indigents. 

Reverend Glenda Hope of San 
Francisco Network Ministries has been 
holding a public memorial service for San 
Franciscans who die homeless every 
December for the last 16 years. “It started 
in 1985 when there was an unusually bit- 
ter winter early on in November and 
December,” Hope said. “An article came 
out in the newspaper that 16 people had 
frozen to death, so Traveler’s Aid and 
Network Ministries decided to hold a 
‘memorial. Later we started doing it with 
the Coalition [on Homelessness].” 

This year’s memorial took place on 
December 20 at the plaza outside of San 
Francisco City Hall. A two-story 
Christmas tree adorned the center of the 
square and lines of sycamore trees on 
either side were strung with white lights. 
Just over a hundred people gathered in a 
circle under the Christmas tree. They were 


A homeless man seeks refuge on the sidewalk near a hotel entrance. 


bundled in scarves and hats, holding out 
against the cold and drizzle. Some held 
candles. All were solemn and respectful. 
The simple ceremony began with a 
group from the Native American AIDS 
Project. Two men walked around the 


perimeter of the circle with burning sage. 
while Sally Ramon, a Native-American. 
transgender woman, said a prayer for the 


spirits of all the homeless people who 
have crossed over to the next world. 


Several people came forward to read © 
the names of this year’s departed. Ax 


woman seated in the center of the gicle: 
struck a gong after each name was read. 


Lydia Gans photo 


“Between readings, people of many differ- 
ent faiths performed devotionals. 
Buddhists, Muslims, Jews, and Christians 


to thosé gathered for the memorial. 
At-the end of the recitation. of names, 
Rev: ‘Hope invited: the-auidience to add the 


‘names of other people who had died home- 
less this. year Finally the lists of names 


were put into a metal urn and burned. 


_ This yay memorial i is not the only one- 
- performs. She is asked to 


rform memorials at least once a week for 


“SRO Suiele. Room Occupancy): hotels. and 


stepped forward in turn to pay. their 
respects to the departed and offer wisdom - . 


San francisco, new year 
by George Wynn 
when I reminisce 


about my world 
I write it down 


who swallowed up peace? 


what happened to love everybody? 
what happened to new age? 
anger’s in the air 


wanderer journal entry number one 


a page of rage 


hobbled men piss between dumpsters 
grizzled men piss on every corner 
restless men in blue—clean shaven— 
stampede homeless folk through T.L. 
alleyways to Market St. encampments 
without pity 

tinged with blood 

chess players keep playing 

advance their pawns 

commuters’ swift glances 

at their chessboards 

rushing home to 

mow their lawns. 


nenprofit groups. She believes these memo- 
rials are important “because every life is 
precious. Every person is a child of God. 


Every.death should be mourned.” 


_ The 75 people on this year’s homeless 
death count is quite a bit less than the 169 
people memorialized in 1999, but that’s not 
because fewer people died homeless this 
year. According to Rev. Hope, “Usually 
the Department of Public Heath does a 
count as part of their homeless death study. 


~ They look into who is dying, where they 
die, how old they are, their gender, etc., so 


Seg Every Life Is Precious page 12 


Their Shelter Emergency Is Now Over Forever 


How did a city as elite and 
wealthy as Santa Cruz allow 
an 86-year-old woman to 
spend her last dying days 
out on the streets, homeless? 


by Becky Johnson 


rare break between rain storms 
allowed an outdoor gathering 
without ponchos and umbrel- 
las at the Homeless Services 
Center in Santa Cruz on December 21. 
The event, though sunny, was far from 
this season’s holiday cheer. The annual 
event was the solemn reading of the 
names of those who died while they were 
homeless, led by Homeless Services 
Center Executive Director Ken Cole. 

The Homeless Persons Health Project 
documented homeless deaths throughout 
the year, and provided additional data on 
the deaths. The official count stated that 26 
homeless people died in Santa Cruz 
County this past year; but the names of 
three more were added in making the list, 


A homeless man is sprawled right next to what looks like a final 


Alene Smith photo 


resting place. This past year, 29 homeless people died in affluent Santa Cruz. 


bringing the total to 29 deaths. Twenty- 
nine people whose lives were filled with 
fear, lack of privacy, lack of sleep, cold, 
hunger, and who were, too often, treated 
like refuse. Twenty-nine people whose 
shelter emergency is over forever. Twenty- 


nine more homeless people the merchants 
and the westsiders living in $500,000 
homes won’t have to look at anymore. 
Two were in their 80s. One woman 
was 86. That an 86-year-old woman 
should have to live on the streets, home- 


less, is shocking in itself. Surely, in a 
country as rich and powerful as America, 
and in a city as smugly elite and wealthy 
as Santa Cruz, surely we would not allow 
an elderly woman to spend her last dying 
days out on our streets? 

But there it was. The name was read, 
the age was read. She’s gone forever. Our 
shame will be with us forever as well. 

Ten were confirmed deaths outdoors or 
in a vehicle. Twelve died in some sort of 
medical facility so that, at least, they were 
able to lie in a bed at the end. Only one 
was taken in by someone who cared; that 
one person was able to die in a private 
home where there was a little chance to do 
so in dignity and privacy. One died in jail. 

Homeless death tolls are predominantly 
male and this year was no exception. But 
26 percent of the people who died homeless 
in Santa Cruz County this year were 
women. Most deaths were in the 31-50 age 
range, a shockingly premature age to die in 
a nation where the average life expectancy 
is above 70 for the housed population. 

Acute drug overdose remained the 
biggest single cause of death, at seven. 
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See Homeless Deaths in Santa Cruz page 18 
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Raising Daughters and Granddaughters on the Streets 


Story and photos by Lydia Gans 


erlyn Traylor, with her nine- 
year-old daughter B.J., and 
Mae Mayfield, with her 15- 
year-old granddaughter Tacara, 
have found themselves sharing a tiny 
room in the Berkeley women’s shelter. 
During the days, when the shelter is not 
available to them, they try to keep the girls’ 
routines as normal as possible while scurry- 
ing around seeing counselors, following up 
rental advertisements, trying to give some 
help to the rest of their respective families, 
seeking medical attention, and filling out 
myriad forms in a prodigious effort to get 
their lives back on track. 
Both women had homes, families, and 
ordinary lives until disaster struck and 
they: lost.everything —. everything but the 


few portable items and clothes they could 


carry with them. Berlyn became disabled 
from what appears to be a medical proce- 
dure gone wrong. Mae was cheated out of 
her home by an unscrupulous contractor 
in league with a loan shark. 

Berlyn was working full time and pro- 
viding a home for B.J. and her two 
teenaged sons. The job didn’t pay much, 
but with the help of food stamps and 
MediCal benefits she was managing to 
pay the rent and keep up with expenses. 
The furniture was almost paid off. Her job 
was secure. Then she developed a heart 
problem and had trouble breathing. 
Ultimately, it was disabling enough that 
she had to go to the hospital for what 
should have been a minor procedure. 

But something went wrong. 


Berlyn says, “When I got out of the > 


hospital my heart was fine, my breathing 
was fine; but now I can’t walk. I think they 
hit a nerve in my leg.” That was three-and- 
a-half months ago. She still can’t walk or 
stand without suffering severe pain. She 
wants desperately to go back to work but 
since her job requires her to be on her feet 
all day, she can’t do it. 

Just a few weeks with no income can 
be devastating. There is a waiting period 
for disability benefits and they are limit- 
ed. In practically no time at all, Berlyn 
had lost everything — her home, her car, 
everything she had worked so hard for. 
She and her children were homeless. 

She has some relatives nearby who 
would like to offer her shelter, but she 
feels she would be a burden because they 
are already living in cramped conditions. 

Her two teenaged sons are staying with 
relatives; she tries to give them some 
financial support out of her disability 
money and spends time with them when- 
ever possible. She and her daughter B.J. 
are staying together, but for a while it was 
really rough. They slept in an old aban- 
doned car with broken windows while 
waiting to get into the shelter. 


Mae Mayfield, 72, and her granddaughter Tacara, age 15, are homeless in Berkeley. 


“T called every morning faithfully at 10 
o’clock for three weeks just to get a roof 
over me and my baby’s head,” Berlyn says. 
“It wasn’t easy getting into a shelter 
because shelters are full and it’s cold. And 
you know if you love your children, you’re 
going to try to find cover — if it’s an aban- 
doned car, if it’s under a shed, whatever.” 

In spite of her painful leg which pre- 

vents her from going back to work, 
Berlyn keeps moving. She is busy check- 
ing out every housing possibility she can 
think of, filling out applications and fol- 
lowing up ads. When she has time to 
spare, she goes over to a nephew’s house 
to help with his children while his wife 
goes to school. And every day she takes 
B.J. to and from school by bus and on 
foot, painful as it is for her to walk. 
B.J. is in 4th grade and likes school; 
but it is difficult being homeless. Math 
and science are her favorite subjects; and 
she has already decided that when she 
grows up, she wants to be a doctor or a 
veterinarian because she loves animals. 

When they had a home, B.J. had two 
dogs, a cat and a parrot but now the pets are 
being cared for by other people. “Me and 
my parrot are like buddies; we do every- 
thing together,” B.J. says. “We play, we 
watch TV and we whistle to each other.” 

That will be the best thing about get- 
ting back into a home for B.J., being 
reunited with her pets. For her mother, it’s 
having the whole family back together. 

“T have faith in God that we’re going to 
come back up,” Berlyn declares. She’s not 
just sitting around waiting. “I’m out there 
trying to find a way. As long as I keep it in 
my heart that ’m gonna make it, me and 
my children are going to be back together.” 


HOMELESS AT AGE 72 


Mae Mayfield is 72 years old. For 43 
years, she had a fine house in West 
Oakland. She had raised her children 
there. She was living on a small pension 
from Social Security but could manage 
since the house was all paid for. 

But the house needed some work done 


and, as she describes it, “I borrowed some 


money through one of the repair sharks that 
come around when there is something 
wrong with your house.” The “repair shark” 
had a connection with a finance company. : 

He quoted her one estimate; but when 
she signed the loan papers the monthly 
payments turned out to be much higher, 
amounting, to.almost two-thirds of her 
pension. She couldn’t keep up the. pay- 
ments and she lost the house. “I should 
have known better,” she says ruefully, 
“but it happened. so-doggohe fast.” 

She lost her home several years ago, 
but can’t recall exactly when because the 
years since then have blurred together. It’s 
not hard to understand why she lost track 
of the time when she describes what her 


life has been like since it happened. 

“So I stayed in a senior housing com- 
plex on 17th Street for a while,” Mae 
says. “Then I stayed with my granddaugh- 
ter. Then my son and I got a place togeth- 
er; he was paying the rent and I was pay- 
ing the car insurance.” Her son missed a 
paycheck and failed to pay the rent and 
they were evicted. 

“Then I went to the Rescue Mission in 
Richmond,” she says. Around this time 
she took custody of her granddaughter, 
Tacara. But it was too much of a com- 
mute for Tacara from Richmond to her 
school in Oakland. “So then we got into 
Henry Robinson. That’s nice because they 
have a lot of programs there for kids.” 

The Henry Robinson Multi-Service 
Center in downtown Oakland provides 
‘transitional housing which gives people 


time to find permanent housing and save - 


the necessary money for rent and deposit. 

“After that I did manage to get a place 
over on Athens and we stayed there a 
while,” Mae says. “The landlord was get- 
ting ready to sell the place so we had to 
get out of there. We stayed over on 
Myrtle about four months with my daugh- 
ter and her friend, and then lived in the 
van before we got in here.” 

Like Berlyn, Mae has relatives nearby 
— she had eight children, six still living, all 
“at hollering distance” — but none for 
whom it would not be a hardship to take in 
Mae and Tacara on a permanent basis. So 
she spends her days looking for housing at 
rent she can afford, filling out forms and 
applications, hoping to get on Section 8 and 
convince a landlord to rent to her. 


HOMELESS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Every morning she drives Tacara to 
high school. The two have a close, loving 
relationship. Tacara, at age 15, is going 
through some of the usual agonies that 
plague many teenagers; but she is coping 
well with being homeless. “I had a hard 
time but I have my friends,” she declares. 
“They still my friends. As long as I live in 
the shelter, they don’t care.” 

‘Tacara’s favorite school activity is 
JROTC and when she grows up she wants 
to be a lawyer or a hair stylist. She’s not 
sure what kind of lawyer, but she wants to 
be able to “take care of my Grandma.” She 
enjoys doing hair. She has been doing her 


grandmother’s hair and other women’s in 


the shelter. She is clearly a strong, positive 
force in her grandmother’s life. 

Mae is energetic and optimistic, but 
she is “of an age” and has some health 
problems. “I have sugar diabetes, arthritis, 
high blood pressure, stuff like that.” 

As for the people who cheated her out 
of her house, she contacted the Bar 
Association but they weren’t very helpful. 
They would have to go after the “repair 
guy that got me into it” and the finance 


Berlyn Traylor and her daughter, age nine, live in the Berkeley women’s shelter. 
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company he was in league with. 

“T found out later the finance company 
had been doing that with a number of peo- 
ple, especially if you were of an age,” 
Mae explains. And they are still doing it, 
she says. “The same finance company was 
in the paper about two months ago!” 

Mae is focused now on taking care of 
her and Tacara’s future. “You look back,” 
she says, “and you say you have to go on. I 
was angry for a while there. But you have 
to get out of that. Look forward and go on.” 


Both Berlyn and Mae appeal to people 


to understand and not make judgments or 
stereotype them because they are living in 
a shelter. The community should under- 
stand, Berlyn says. “I’m not here because 
of drugs. I’m not here because I didn’t 
pay my bills. I’m not here because I didn’t 
want to go to work. I’m here just because 
of a mistake that was made in the hospital 
and I lost everything that I had.” 

Mae made the same plea. “Some peo- 
ple have the idea that because you’re in 
the shelter you been using dope. There’s a 
lot of people here that don’t use dope, 
people that haven’t ever used it. They just 
fell on hard times.” 


THE OLD CLOWN 
by Teddy Bakersfield 


the years, the work, the struggles 
took place yesterday 
and after all 


today is today 


where the present is what counts 
and the future 
belongs to us 


certainly not to the likes of you 
old clown 


for don’t you know anything 
don’t you know 
we were not even alive back then 


your time has passed 
your tricks too old 
your history forgotten 


you should pack your bags 
and leave this town 


the old clown heard the words 


then looked down upon these people 
from the wire 
they had never risked 


and knew for certain 
he was far from done 
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San Francisco Network 
Ministries runs a Safe 
House for women leaving 
prostitution, affordable 


housing for low-income 


families, and a computer 
learning center for the poor. 


by George Wynn 


an Francisco Network Ministries, 

an ecumenical Christian ministry 

that does not proselytize and is 

open to everyone, is located at 559 
Ellis Street across from the Tenderloin 
Children’s Playground. Presbyterian 
Minister and Director Glenda Hope, a 
petite blonde dressed in Stendahlian red 
and black, has been involved for 29 years 
with Network Ministries. 

The Atlanta, Georgia, native with an 
easy, down-home, Southern inflection per- 
forms at least one memorial service every 
year for the homeless who have died in the 
Tenderloin and the city at large, often in 
residential hotels or on the street. 

Rev. Glenda Hope has a Masters of 
Divinity degree from San Francisco 
Theological Seminary. Her message to the 
poor is, “God loves you just as you are,” 
whether she is ministering to AIDS 
patients at the Ambassador Hotel or infor- 
mally counseling neighborhood folks on 
the street. Hope adds that she is pleased 
how well gay and lesbian volunteers have 
answered the call and helped in projects 
such as ministering to folks at the 
Ambassador Hotel. 

The diverse interfaith support for this 


inner-city justice ministry is shown in the 


fact that 60 percent of donations. to 
Network Ministries are from individuals, 
but some of the most generous donations 
come from Temple Emanu-el and the San 
Francisco Zen Center. : 
Currently, one of Rev. Hope’s main 
focal points is working with the People’s 


- Budget Collaborative, a project to make 
City Hall more open to public scrutiny | 


and more responsive to the needs of low- 
income and homeless people. Hope fights 
strongly for issues of justice in the inner 
city — striving to keep the Tenderloin 
safe, clean and affordable; stopping 
greedy developers; and having building 
codes (fire, safety, heating) enforced. 

One of Hope’s most gratifying projects 


is the Safe House, a program for women. 


leaving prostitution which has been run- 
ning for four years now. Women can stay 
here up to 18 months. The majority of 
women are drug-addicted and come volun- 
tarily to the program or are recruited in the 
jails. 1 am not surprised to hear Hope say 
that most prostitutes are battered; but I am 
astounded when she states that the national 
average age for a prostitute is only 14. 
While there is recidivism in the pro- 
gram, Hope is pleased that, over all, Safe 
House has met her expectations. Any 
woman leaving the program is welcomed 
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Rev. Glenda Hope, director of S.F. Network Ministries, gazes at 
“CHRISTA,” a painting of the crucifixion of a female Christ figure. 


back. The basis of the program is compas- 
sion and responsibility, and a part of the 
women’s income goes to the program. 

Hope spent this Thanksgiving with the 
staff and women at Safe House. She is 
completely in their corner and very pro- 
tective of them, and says her greatest joy 
in her ministry is contact with people. 

Next to the Network Ministries office 
is an immaculately kept, brown-brick 
building for low-income families and 
individuals comprised of studio units and 
one- and two-bedroom apartments. The 
units go for 25, 35 or 50 percent of an 
individual’s or family’s income 

The Computer Learning Center 
Lounge is an 11-terminal computer lab 
run by Network Ministries since 1996, 


-Jocated in the’ Tenderloin next to the 
- Cadillac Hotel on Leavenworth: Street. 


Low-income folks, approximately 50 per- 
cent of them homeless or formerly home- 
less, drop in or attend free classes on word 
processing and basic Internet training. 

The prayer lounge area of the 
Computer Center piques my interest. It’s 
the cross formed from tree bark that mes- 
merizes me; then the drawings of people 
of color, and the Black Jesus celebrating 
the Last Supper; and finally, the mother- 
and-child art motif invoked by Native 
American representation. There’s an inno- 
vative alternative reality here that vali- 
dates the struggles of the real world. 

On this Tuesday afternoon, statuesque 
Robin Polastri, with a western, athletic 
look, is wearing peace earrings indicative 
of her gentle, pleasing aura. Robin, a Half 
Moon Bay native, is facilitating the 
Listening Post — an open discussion of 
issues and problems affecting community 
residents. She has volunteered at St. 
Anthony’s dining hall for 12 years, and 
she’s a sweetheart, according to the con- 
sensus of neighborhood residents. 

God called her and she answered the 
call reluctantly at first, she claims; but by 
the smiling faces in the circle as she plans 
birthday parties for the group, it is clear 
her compassion has gone a long way 
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toward fulfilling the biblical imperative: 
Love thy brother and sister. Robin also 
serves on the board of directors. 

A diverse staff is here at the Computer 


Center. Mary Vasquez from Lima, Peru, . 


smiles and with Latin ease teaches me a 
new word en espanol, “la impresora” (the 
printer). She has lived in the Tenderloin 
for 11 years with her family. Each user in 
the computer lab can print eight free 
copies a week, she informs me. 
Part-time Center assistant Sandra 
Adams is a burned-out, mental health 
“caseworker from a large local shelter, the 
Multi-Service Center. She laments that, as 
night staff person at the Multi-Service 
Center, she could do little for her clients 
other than day referrals. Originally from 
: Bayview-Hunter’s Point, she is a social 


“Work graduate of DePaul at Chicago | 
Circle. She says most black folks on the 


street in the Tenderloin have been dis- 
placed from the Western Addition. 

I just naturally like her articulate self. 
She’s a mountain of soul — it’s the gleam 
in her eye. She says she is gratified to be 


4 tHé midst of a learning environment for 


poor people. “Since we have mostly 
women staff in a tough neighborhood, 
there is a need for someone to look out for 
them,” she explains. If there are problems, 
she will graciously escort the person out 
the door if things cannot be resolved ver- 
bally. But those situations are rare occur- 
rences, she emphasizes sweetly. 

Fran Millar, a sociology graduate, is 
assistant director of the Computer Center. 
She’s from metropolitan New York and 
receives an $85 stipend for a one-year 
Jesuit Volunteer internship at a nonprofit 
agency. The volunteers in the Jesuit Corps 
also receive free housing. Raised in the 
suburbs, the inner city is a radical change 
for Millar and sort of a culture shock. - 


The adversity of circumstances people , 


face in the Tenderloin struck home when 
one of her students couldn’t take a night 
class because she wouldn’t be able to 
have a bed in the shelter. Millar teaches 
beginning and intermediate Word and 
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gets satisfaction from the fact that her stu- 
dents are learning a marketable job skill, 
hopefully soon upgrading their resumes. 

Sarah Shiple, attired in a gray sweater 
and jeans with an eyebrow ring, is in her 
mid-20s, and is the director of the 
Computer Center. A native of Toledo, 
Ohio, she has a B.S. in Physics from 
Boston College. Shiple has resided in San 
Francisco for two-and-a-half years, and 
says the city appeals to her because of the 
ethnic diversity and political consciousness, 
exemplified by Supervisor Chris Daly’s 
protest of the harassment and repression of 
homeless folks sleeping on the street. 

She would like to find some way 
through technology to bridge the gap with 
people who are marginalized by society. 
She recruits and supervises volunteers and 
teaches Word classes and maintains the 
equipment in the computer lab. Also, she 
coordinates the tutoring of kids in the 
low-income residential building run by 
Network Ministries. 

Shiple says she is turned off by the 
street stuff: the shooting up of drugs, the 
crack dealing and the turning of tricks. 
She is adventuresome and is heading for 
El Salvador to work for the poor and set 
up a computer center under the auspices 
of the Romero Foundation. 

She wishes there was more the 
Network Ministries could do for people 
who are marginalized. But it’s the stories 
behind the faces she has met and worked 
with in the Tenderloin and seen on the 
street that she will always cherish. 

The following Saturday I meet Joe Liba, 
the newest volunteer, a University of 
Michigan graduate with a background in 
information systems. He says volunteering, 
besides the satisfaction of being socially 


- conscious, gives balance to his life, adding 


that he feels it is important to bring technol- 


- ogy to populations with little access. 


Kevin, a tall, easygoing fellow, comes to 
practice typing and enjoys the tutorials. 
Like most lab users, he finds the staff most 
helpful. Audrey is homeless, and a regular 
user; she lives in a shelter and sometimes 
on the street. She volunteers occasionally. 
Audrey swears that the Computer Learning 
Center has the easiest access of any of the 
labs open to poor people. There is no paper- 
work whatsoever. 

If you'd like to check out this fine program, 
call (415) 929-1032 for open access hours and 
computer classes. Or if you’d like to volunteer 


at San Francisco Network Ministries, call 
(415) 928-6209. 
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Catholic Worker Movement Thrives in the East Bay 


The logo on the side of their 
Catholic Worker van 
“shows Christ in the line, 
not at the head of the line 
serving them. That’s how 
we see ourselves.”’ — J.C. Orton 


by Maureen Hartmann 


orothy Day, a former 
Communist journalist turned 
Catholic, said of herself and 
Peter Maurin in her autobiogra- 
phy, The Long Loneliness, “We started 
publishing The Catholic Worker at 436 
‘East 15th St. in May 1933 with a first issue 
of 2,500 copies.” Her street newspaper was 
one of the first in the country to report on 
the daily lives and suffering faced by poor 
and homeless people. Day’s dedication to 
righting the wrongs of society is reflected 
in her journalistic credo: Comfort the 
afflicted and afflict the comfortable. 

Day said about her first meeting with 
Maurin, “He not only wished to give me a 
_. Catholic Worker outline of history — but 
he also. wished to repeat over and over 
again his program of action, round table 
discussions, houses of hospitality, and 
agronomic universities.” 

People who came to help with the news- 
paper needed a place to sleep, and slept 
where they worked. Out of that circum- 
. stance grew the Catholic Worker tradition 
of hospitality. Since then, the Catholic 
Worker houses of hospitality have become 
a nationwide and even international phe- 
nomenon. Each house or group is com- 
pletely self-supporting and finds its own 
individual way of serving poor and home- 
less people in its community. 

The Catholic Worker in Berkeley that 
goes the furthest back in time with the 
longest history of service is Dorothy Day 
House. It began when Sister Anne in the 
convent at St. Mary Magdalene’s Parish 
was giving out sandwiches from the back 
door of her convent in 1984, according to 
Debbie Tatto, a longtime volunteer for 
Dorothy Day House. 

Around 1986 or 1987, John Cooper, 
who had worked for the Catholic Worker 
House in San Francisco, came to St. Mary 
Magdalene’s and said, “We think that the 
poor need more than just sandwiches from 
the back door.” Based on his encourage- 
ment, and the fact that neighbors were 
complaining about the homeless coming 
for sandwiches and staying to sleep in the 
area, the serving part of the operation was 
moved to People’s Park. 

Debbie remembers preparing sand- 


wiches and an expanded menu of coffee . 


and fresh fruit in the kitchen of St. Mary 
Magdalene’s Parish Hall, loading these in 
the back of a pickup truck with card tables 
and taking them to People’s Park. 

Under Cooper’s leadership, the opera- 
tion became known as the Berkeley 
Catholic Worker. Debbie said John had a 
wonderful, visionary personality, but 
could be quite forceful and feisty at times. 
He managed to alienate some of the vol- 
unteers. Finally a new leadership devel- 


oped without him. The name was changed | 


in 1991 to Dorothy Day House, a name 
the group has kept to the present because 
of the hope that this Catholic Worker 
house would have a place of its own and 
become a drop-in center. 

The outfit moved its preparation center 
out of the parish hall and into Cooper’s 
kitchen, because the parish sometimes had 
activities which interfered with their 
cooking schedule. Debbie recalls taking 
huge, hot coffee urns, one person on 
either handle, down the metal back stairs 
in the rain, and passing them over the 


Lisa Orton, Maureen Hartmann and Hurley Young of the Catholic Worker serve breakfast in People’s Park. 


fence to the rented parking space for the 
truck to a person waiting on the other 
side. “It was just really an accident wait- 
ing to happen! But we never had any trou- 
ble,” said Debbie. 


The cooking moved successively to.a _ 


couple of other kitchens and then to the 
kitchen at the Veterans’ Memorial 
Building, when they began serving break- 
fast to the residents of the shelter in the 
basement. This has continued to the pre- 


‘sent day. Here they have the use of a 


restaurant-style stove, two big ovens, and 
a chopping block table. 

The Dorothy Day volunteers eventual- 
ly moved the serving from People’s Park 
for political reasons to the University 
Lutheran Church on Haste and College. 
The menu had changed again. There were 
two kinds of hot cereal to choose from, 
fresh fruit, coffee, and toast. Sometimes 
there would be special treats, such as 
cream cheese or sausage. 

At present, they receive about half of 
their income from individual donors, said 
the president, Eric Ferry; the other half in 
recent years has come from foundation 
grants. The funding from the City of 
Berkeley has increased over several 
months. Also, St. Mary Magdalene Church 
has been a strong supporter over the years. 

All is done, hopefully, in the spirit of 
Dorothy Day, as Debbie says, “to make 


~ sure that people (have) a decent, friendly, 


hospitable experience when we would 
give food to them.” Dorothy Day House is 
always in need of volunteers, and readers 
can help or get more information by call- 
ing (510) 601-8114. 

THE ELIZABETH HOUSE 

Another Catholic Worker now on the 
border between Oakland and Berkeley, 
Elizabeth House, was founded by a 
woman named Pat Lindstadt who had 
studied the Catholic Worker movement 
and wanted to open a hospitality house, 
says the present director, Courtaney 
Redis. Lindstadt began by taking a home- 
less family into,her own, home in. 1991. 
She eventually moyed to,a, larger /home 
where she could take in more people. 

In 1993, she closed the house during 
the transition to a new director, Martha 
McCarthy. Later in the year, McCarthy re- 
opened the Catholic Worker house in a 
five-bedroom house in Oakland. In 1994, 
they moved the house to its present loca- 
tion, the old convent at St. Augustine’s on 
Alcatraz Street. 


Elizabeth House is unique in that all 
the paid staff are women. They have five 
basic rules. Number one, everyone must 
pay the modest rent of $300 on time. 
Two, they must participate in chore rota- 
tion; and three, must participate in cook- 
ing rotation. The fourth rule is that they 
must come to the weekly house meeting. 
The fifth rule is that this is a pacifist 
house, so they must not involve them- 
selves in any form of violence whatsoev- 
er, whether verbal or physical. 

The rents the women pay do not pay the 
$3000 rent on the convent. Basically, the 
payment of the expenses of the house 
comes from individual donors and from 
foundations. (No funds come from the gov- 
ernment on principle because “the distribu- 
tion of wealth is so inequitable,” according 
to Redis.) One of the chief institutional 
donors is Franciscan Charities. Also among 
the donors are the Levi-Strauss Foundation, 
St. Augustine’s in Pleasanton, St. Paschal’s, 
and First Presbyterian Church in Oakland. 

“When we need something and think 
‘O my gosh, we are going to have to 
close,’ it comes through like a miracle,” 
said Redis. 


NIGHT ON THE STREETS 


The Night on the Streets Catholic 
Worker in Berkeley has seen minor mira- 
cles, especially in its process of growth 
through the years. In 1996-7, founder J.C. 
Orton was on the Newman Hall Loaves 
and Fishes steering committee. Someone 
suggested that they might want to do 
something special for Thanksgiving. That 
Thanksgiving, they picked out 52 pack- 
aged Thanksgiving dinners at about $8.00 
apiece at Safeway for the 52 inhabitants 
of the men’s shelter. 

On their way into the shelter with the 
food, volunteers noticed some men sitting 
on the steps outside. The volunteers wanted 
to take care of them with food left over 
from the meal inside the shelter. In spite of 
the fact that there were just 52 food pack- 
ages for the 52 men in the shelter, there was 
enough left over to feed the 25 men outside. 

“T say it’s a minor miracle,” said J.C. “In 
any case, that lit a fire under me.” 

The next week, when the Newman Hall 
Loaves and Fishes had its steering commit- 
tee meeting, J. C. told them about the suc- 
cess on Thanksgiving. He wanted Loaves 
and Fishes to go out on the streets at night 
and serve those folks who could not get into 
the shelters. There was a donut shop right 
near where J. C. worked, and he got the 
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shop to donate donuts to go with the hot 
chocolate, sponsored by Loaves and Fishes, 
that he brought out. 

In March 1998, it was discovered that 
there was no Sunday breakfast in 
Berkeley. Monday through Saturday, 
Dorothy Day House was doing breakfast 
at the Lutheran Church on Haste and 
College, but they could not-use the parish 
hall on Sundays. So some Newman Hall 
parishioners began serving Sunday break- 
fast at People’s Park. 

Loaves and Fishes chose not to sponsor 


the breakfast. So the Sunday breakfast 
crew had to strike out on their own. They 
took the title “Night on the Streets” 
because they still went out at night two or 
three times a week to serve hot chocolate 
and donuts to folks wandering the streets. 

In mid-1999, Night on the Streets got 
nonprofit status, and thus became eligible 
for aid from the Alameda County 
Community Food Bank and the St. 
Vincent De Paul Society. J.C. notes that 
the logo on the side of their van “shows 
Christ in the line, not at the head of the 
line serving them. That’s how we see our- 
selves. The idea of voluntary poverty 
plugs into that graphic very well.” 


THE OAKLAND CATHOLIC WORKER 
The Oakland Catholic Worker was 


‘established in its present state in 1989, 


according to volunteers James Willet and 
Marc McKimme. At first, this revived 
community responded to the crisis of civil 
war in El Salvador by offering free housing 
to refugees. The Oakland Catholic Worker 
was part of a larger sanctuary movement. 
After a couple years of sheltering and help- 
ing refugees from El Salvador, the Catholic 
Worker began accepting refugees from 
Guatemala as well. 

After the end of the civil war, when the 
house reopened in 1994, it was decided 
that refugees and immigrants would be 
accepted from all of Latin America. Aid to 
refugees consists of room and board for 
two to four months, helping them to find 
legal asylum, English language classes, 
jobs, and housing in the community. 

Approximately 70 percent of their 
funding comes from small donations from 
members of the Catholic Diocese of 
Oakland. Other funds come through 
grants and the yearly newsletter. 

James Willet quotes Dorothy Day to 
the effect that the Catholic Worker is 
attempting to build a new society within 
the shell of the old. 
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After the Deluge — Camp Paradise Faces Exile 


First outlawed, then flooded out and uprooted, a homeless community —— to survive 


by Robert Norse and Becky Johnson 


looded out, uprooted and hun- 
kered down in motel rooms, but 


still united as a community, 


Camp Paradise dwellers were 
temporarily occupying indoor quarters in 
mid-December after an unexpected rise in 
‘the San Lorenzo River on Saturday night, 
December 1, flooded the clean-and-sober 
Santa Cruz survival encampment. 

From their temporary motel quarters, 
camp leaders were struggling to mobilize 
_ their supporters, appeal to the community, 
negotiate with the City Council, and cre- 
ate another encampment with the help of 
sympathizers in the Green Party, the 
Quakers, and homeless activists. 

On November 26, Commissioner Irwin 
Joseph battered four disabled residents of 
Camp Paradise with a blatantly political 
court decision denying them the “defense 
of necessity” against charges of violating 
the camping ban [see Street Spirit, 
December 2001, “No Necessity for 
Homeless Survival’]. The very next day, 
armed with Joseph’s judicial stamp of 
approval, the ironically named “Homeless 
Resources” Officer Eric Seiley resumed his 
stalking behavior against Camp Paradise 
residents with threats to return within a 
week to uproot and destroy the camp. 

Seiley frightened the newly arrived, for- 
mer Homeless Issues Task Force worker 
Marilyn Weaver and her partner Doug 
McGraff into fleeing. The couple had 
moved to Camp Paradise a few days 
before, after losing their housing. In Santa 
Cruz, the nationwide recession has not 


stopped the profiteering rent spiral, and the ~ 


City Council has been unwilling to. discuss 
or implement any kind of rent control. | 
When Camp Paradise founder Larry 
Templeton and others brought Officer 
Seiley’s threats to the attention of the City 


Council on November 27, outgoing Mayor » 


Tim Fitzmaurice and his council made no 
reprimand of Seiley and initiated no inves- 
tigation. On November 28 and 29, Seiley 
intensified his intimidating behavior. 

At the November 27th council meet- 
ing, Councilmember Ed Porter returned 
with an enthusiastic plan to let Camp 
Paradise temporarily occupy and clean up 
the site of the old train depot near the for- 
mer Neary Lagoon area (the site of a 
1930s hobo camp). Hostile letters from 
several nearby housed residents sent 
Porter scrambling to withdraw his propos- 
al. Porter then promised public meetings 
with residents and campers on the depot 
site; the meetings never took place. 

As far back as October 23, the City 
Council had been under pressure from 
upscale “environmentalists” to move 
Camp Paradise from the San Lorenzo 
River [see Street Spirit, December 2001, 
“Are the Greenbelts Just for Joggers and 
Polo Ponies?”]. But the council wanted to 
avoid the bad press that simply arresting or 
deporting them would create. In what now 
appears to be an insincere and cosmetic 
maneuver, the council then directed its 
staff to investigate other potential city park 
sites as alternatives for Camp Paradise and 
the Santa Cruz Service Corps work-project 
where homeless people would clean up 
inaccessible city greenbelt areas in return 
for lodging space. 

But in the next breath, City Gouneit 
nay-sayers, led by West-side Bakery 
owner Emily Reilly, moved to effectively 
destabilize and uproot Camp Paradise in a 
small-scale terrorism operation run by the 
local government with a resolution to 
“enforce the Camping Ban on the river as 
soon as possible” [see Street Spirit, 
November 2001; “City Council’s 
Underhanded Attack on Camp Paradise” ]. 


Camp Paradise in better days, before the flood. Tony and Victoria prepare their tent for bad weather. 
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“They didn’t wait for government help to evacuate and did all that work themselves. 
They’ve also been a vital resource for a completely inadequate shelter system, as well as 
a model and beacon for homeless self-sufficiency projects.” 


— Carl Wilson, Friends of Camp Paradise 


Sweetening Reilly’s iron-fist directive 
was a velvet-glove resolution to “help the 
campers.” This hypocritically worded 
direction to city staff (added by 
Councilmember Keith Sugar) promised “a 


contingency plan for assisting people and | 


their possessions out, in the event of an 
imminent three-year storm and [to] provide 
a storage facility for those possessions.” 
Which resolution would homeless-hos- 
tile City Manager Dick Wilson work on 


first? Would he look for alternative camp- 


sites and set up an emergency evacuation 
plan? Or would he “move to enforce the 
Camping Ban?” The answer was not long 
in coming. In the month and a half that 
followed, Wilson produced no alternative 
site report at all, but stepped up police 
pressure on Camp Paradise, particularly 
after the hostile court ruling by 
Commissioner Joseph. Nor did his office 
develop any emergency plan for flooding. 
As police visits became more frequent 
and menacing, Camp Paradise residents 
and supporters met with Assistant City 
Manager Martin Bernal. Desperate to 
avoid police harassment, the besieged 
campers agreed to move — though none 
of the alternative sites promised by City 
Council had been laid out — if only they 
were given enough time. Eagerly, Bernal 
agreed to work on “motel vouchers.” 
Then came the unexpected rains. On 
the wild, wet night of December 1, 
Templeton put out a call for help, noting 
the river was rising 18 inches every 45 
minutes. “We were watching all the debris 
coming down the river from up above, 
and we started pulling stuff to high 
ground,” said camp resident David Pfaff. 
Around 9 p.m. on Saturday, December 
1, when water lapped up to the edges of 
the most low-lying tents, the decision was 


made to evacuate the camp. “The water © 


came clear up into our kitchen area,” said 
Templeton. A network of community sup- 
porters, loosely organized as part of 
Friends of Camp Paradise, put out the call 
for people to bring trucks and vehicles 


down through the Odd Fellows Memorial 


Park Cemetery to pull people, pets, and 
essential property items out. 
“I saw some tents flowing down the 


river from above,” said one camper whose 
tent ended up under four feet of water. 

According to Santa Cruz Parks and 
Rec, there are an estimated 600 campers 
upstream from Camp Paradise, all of 
whom are camping illegally. An orga- 
nized and tireless effort by camp residents 
and community helpers went on into the 
night to pull tents and gear up out of the 
water and onto higher ground. 

“The police met with caretakers from 
the cemetery and got them to open up the 


JAD 


two gates, the one by the fence near the 
river and the one by the road above,” said 
Dan Hopkins, a longtime homeless activist. 

“They opened up the way and then they 
took off after determining there was no real 
risk to life or loss of property,” said Bear as 
he carted mud-covered, plastic packing 
crates up the hill from the river to a staging 
area on a small road in the cemetery. 

“The community turned out in min- 
utes,” Bear said with conviction in his 
voice. “Their support has been awesome.” 

Indeed, it was the community that 
turned out to help the camp. Two private 
property owners have donated two 
garages for storage, and Dr. Paul Lee 
helped to fund some motel rooms for 
some of the displaced campers. The 
Quakers helped greatly by bringing trucks 
down, and transporting people to motels. 

Templeton called the Red Cross directly 
and asked for help. “They would not help 
us. Even if we was wiped out, all they 
would do is refer us to the Homeless 
Services Center [HSC]. Continuum of Care 
member Jim Moran also called FEMA and 
the Red Cross. No one would help the 
camp.” Ironically, the HSC had announced 
months earlier that its emergency shelter 
program was full and unofficially sent 
“overflow” refugees to Camp Paradise. 

‘About five people stayed at the camp 
and watched the river rise throughout 
Saturday night. In the morning, when the 
coastal flood tide was at its peak, ‘the 
water came up into the kitchen area, and 
reached its highest point:' Crews took any- 
thing in danger of being pulled down the 
river up the bank to higher ground. 

Templeton had to be taken to 
Dominican Hospital when he injured his 


roan 


back in the process of removing the camp. 
During the trial of the Camp Paradise 8, 
Templeton had testified he is disabled due 


to having “broken his back i in three places 
in a silo accident.” 
Mayor Christopher Krohn came down 


‘with one of his children and toured the site 


and also put in an hour of “hauling time.” 
But Krohn declined to call for city trucks 
and workers to help or to effectuate any 
“plan’’ buried in the City Manager’s office. 
Some, like longtime homeless sympa- 
thizer, outdoor camper and environmen- 
talist Scott Graham, suggested Camp 
Paradise residents should have anticipated 
the coming deluge and moved after a 
heavy rainfall on November 27. “They 
had too much stuff down there,” added 
Graham. “With a generator operating near 
the river and huge amounts of stuff there, 


‘they were actually redeveloping the area 


— not camping lightly on the earth.” 

Others, like Friends of Camp Paradise 
supporter and nearby resident, Carl 
Wilson, noted that the speed at which the 
river flooded was highly unusual. “Camp 
Paradise people themselves admitted the 
camp had become too large and unwieldy 
to handle the emergency as quickly as 
they might have,” he said. “But they 
didn’t wait for government help to evacu- 
ate and did all that work themselves. 
They’ve also been a vital resource for a 
completely inadequate shelter system, as 
well as a model and beacon for homeless 
self-sufficiency projects.” 

Wilson added, “Our Embarrassment, 
Tim Fitzmaurice, has criminalized the 
homeless community at night and won't 
allow them to shelter themselves or set up 
any legal campgrounds.” 

No help came from the City Manager’s 
office, which apparently had neither the 
will nor the plan to help move and evacu- 
ate the sizable camp in the emergency. 
The promised city trucks, personnel, and 
storage space were nowhere to be found. 
Four days after the flooding, city-led 
workers. showed up to clean up some of 
the remaining debris with Camp Paradise 
residents joining in to help. 

Krohn, newly rotated into the “weak 


pal err ae 
See Camp Paradise After the Deluge page 18 
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Law Student’s Immersion in the Tenderloin 
Sheds Light on a Hidden World of Poverty 


An inner-city sojourn shows 
the human spirit shining in the 
midst of privation and hunger. . 


by Katie Burke 


FRIDAY, 10 P.M. 


omorrow, I leave for the 

Tenderloin Immersion Project. 

I’ll be living in the Tenderloin, a 

San Francisco inner-city area, for 
five days to fulfill volunteer hours for my 
Effect of Law on Community Building 
class. The class is about the relationship 
between society and the law, focusing on 
reflections about how lawyers can impact 
communities and why lawyers should take 
an active interest in social issues. 


I am excited to have this opportunity 


because I find the tragedy of homeless- 
ness so overwhelming, and I want to help 
but also to be educated this week. As a 
fairly new resident to San Francisco, I 
want to familiarize myself with agencies 
in this city and to better understand what 
is being done to remedy the plight of the 
homeless here. All I know is what I see on 


the news, and who knows how much of 


the story is being told there. 

I’m all packed. I am so: excited. I’ve 
had a stressful week, which included two 
nights of insomnia. I haven’t had insom- 
nia in years, but then I haven’t been as 
scattered and crazed in a long time as I’ve 
been in the past few weeks. I’m ready: to 
get away, and I’m looking forward to 


focusing my attention ‘on ‘others this week: ” 


I want to call my best friend Liz to dis- 


-cuss my excitement’ again, ‘but she’s* 


always asleep by this time. Besides, she’s 
a bundle of nerves about the experience I 
am about to embark upon. She was 
relieved to hear that I had written her 
down as one of my emergency contacts for 
the program. She’ll be watching the news 
like crazy this week, waiting to hear the 
word “Tenderloin” and poised to call the 
YMCA to find out if I am in trouble. She 
is afraid for me to work so closely with 
homeless people, but I know I'll be fine. 

She shares my excitement, of course. 
She has visited me in San Francisco and 
has seen how integral the homeless are in 
our city. She and I talked the other night 
about how great it will be after this week, 
when I can walk around Union Square and 
see homeless people that I know. I can put 
stories to the faces that I see all the time. 

In Phoenix, where Liz and I are from, 

homeless people do not exist for people 
-who do not want them to exist. They all 
“live” in South Phoenix, where no one 
with money has a reason to go other than 
to work on a volunteer program. I like this 
about San Francisco, that no one can hide 
from homeless people. The Tenderloin is 
adjacent to Union Square, where tourists 
and wealthy people go to spend their 
money. Homeless people often greet them 
at their parking meters in hopes of secur- 
ing a fistful of change here and there. 

I do not know what to expect. The past 
few weeks have been so crazy that I 
haven’t had time to reflect on what lies 
ahead. Besides, I’ve never done a project 


Editor’s note: This is the first of a two-part 
series describing a young law student’s 
sojourn with the poor and homeless resi- 

dents of San Francisco. Katie Burke expe: 
rienced the Tenderloin’s jarring poverty as 
a newcomer to the Bay Area, and her fea- 
ture-length reflections provide an insightful 
glimpse into the hidden hardships faced by 
the poorest residents of the inner city. 


The meal lines of hungry people in San Eranetsce PEEOW. ever longer. 
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I take no offense to his mistake that I ama euest at St. 
Anthony’s. In fact, it strikes me as the most profound state- 
ment about poverty and homelessness: you just never know. 


like this before. I’ve volunteered with 
-homeless children, but ve never immersed 
myself in the homeless culture before. 

I fear I will have insomnia again 
tonight — not because of the anticipation 
of this week, but just because my biologi- 
cal clock is thrown off course. I hope I 
can get to sleep soon; I have to wake up at 
5:45 a.m. so I can meet the group at the 
YMCA at 7 a.m. 


SATURDAY, 2 A.M. 


Tomorrow is going to be hell. I hope I 
get to sleep in the next few minutes so I at 
least get a few hours of sleep. 


_ SATURDAY, 5:45 A.M. 


Ugh — the alarm. I hate sleep-depriva- 
tion hangovers. They are worse than alco- 
hol hangovers because I cannot just eat 
greasy food and go back to sleep. By defi- 
nition, a sleep-deprivation hangover 
means I have to get up for something. I 
will not tet my fatigue ruin this week; I’ve 
been looking forward to it for too long. 


SATURDAY,, 7A. M.. 
My, friend Lucy drops me off at ‘the 


YMCA on Leavenworth and Golden Gate 


Avenue. I meet up with) Lisa, Mary, and 
Donal, the other volunteers from USF. It is 
so cruel that my body must remain alert 
until 2:30 p.m. today and possibly longer. I 
look at today’s schedule again: it is filled up 
with discussion groups and service projects 
until 2:30 p.m. Then it says, “2:30 p.m. — 


Activities at the discretion of the USF 
staff.” I hope that means a nap. 


SATURDAY, NOON 


The morning was torture. I mean, it 
was extremely interesting, but I’m just so 
tired. Juliet, who works in Justice 
Education for St. Anthony’s, spoke with 
us about how our government regards 
human rights and the implications for the 
homeless. I just wish I hadn’t been so 
fatigued. Now for the moment I’ve been 
waiting for: to meet the people I’m going 
to connect with this week. I hope the food 
is good... I’m starving. 

Lisa and I sit at the same table. She is 
across from me and down a few seats. 
The tables are not long; they fit about ten 
people each, five per side. People begin 
and finish their meals at different times, 
and no one seems to care much where or 
with whom they sit. As I look around, 
almost everyone looks down at their tray 
while they eat. I cannot look down at this 
atrocious chicken; I must talk to someone. 

Ooh, a talker. But he is sitting on the far- 
ther side of Lisa from me and I cannot hear 
a word he’s saying. I make eye contact with 
a man sitting on the closer side of Lisa from 
me. He is a black man who looks 50 years 
old to me. I always judge a decade or two 
too young, so he is probably in his late 60s. 
“Hi, I’m Katie.” “Hi, I’m Gregory.” 
(Names of Tenderloin residents have been 
changed to protect their privacy.) — 


I see his glasses on the table and ask 


him if he is nearsighted like I am. I forget - 


now what his answer was, but I will never 
forget his gentle smile and the ease with 
which he spoke to me. I sense that he is a 
very kind person. 

A woman sees Gregory, calls his name, 
and sits next to him, directly across from 
me. I am immediately aware that she is on 
some drug. She is a young, emaciated 
woman who has few teeth and generally 


looks quite haggard. She cannot seem to 


focus her vision on anything; she sort of 
dances in her seat; and her food suffers a 
great consequence because her lemonade 
has landed on her chicken two times that 
I’ve counted. 

I sort of observe her, but I'am cautious 
not to make direct eye contact. For one 
thing, I do not want to seem rude. For 
another, I’m not sure what drug she’s on 
and I do not want to alarm her. She pours 
salt on her vegetables every 30 seconds. I 
mean that literally: I could set my watch 
by how many times she has shaken the 
salt onto her food. She has only eaten a 


_mushroom in the seven or so minutes 


(that’s 14 rounds of salt-shaking) that I’ve 
been watching her. 

Lisa offers Cindy her lemonade, which 
Cindy gratefully accepts and then pro- 
ceeds to spill everywhere. God, I’m going 
to. end up with a fork in my eye. Don’t get 
me wrong — Cindy strikes me as some- 
one who would not intentionally hurt any- 
one. It’s just that her jerky movements 


‘suggest that anything goes, and she does 


have silverware on her tray. 
‘She looks.up:at me. “Hi, I’m: ones 
re SHi, Vm Katie.” 


_ “Hi, Gregory,” sHercae as he. snes 


the top of his head. “Are you here with 
him?” she asks me. 

“No, no,” Gregory assures her. 

She yells out to a volunteer.who is serv- 
ing food at another table, “This food is 


nasty! It’s NASTY!” I cannot say I entirely - 


disagree, but I wonder how she could know 
since she has only eaten two, mushrooms. 


Cindy starts singing and dancing in her seat | 


to a James Brown song playing in the din- 
ing hall. I watch her and smile. 

“My ear hurts. Does it look like it’s still 
swollen?” she asks me as she pulls her 
‘sweatshirt hood away from her right ear. 

“No,” I say. 

Gregory gets up to iewe and tells me it 
was nice meeting me. “Nice meeting you 
too, Gregory. I’ll be here a few days, so 
hopefully Pll see you again.” 

“I hope so too,” he says. What a sweet 
man. 

“Meth!” Cindy yells. A black man, 
equally as emaciated as Cindy, comes 
toward her and gives her a food ticket. 
Guests at St. Anthony’s dining hall 
receive two food tickets per day. They use 
tickets to come in and get a tray. After 
they finish eating the first, they go outside 
and stand in line again to use their other 
ticket if they want seconds. 

I immediately feel that I do not like this 
man “Meth.” He is nicknamed after a drug 
and appears to be rationing food tickets to 
Cindy. He does not seem concerned that 
she is eating nothing. He comes over and 
sits next to her so that both of them are 
directly across from me. This gets a little 
awkward when they start making out. 

Suddenly I feign an undying interest in 
what the man on the farther side of Lisa is 
talking to her about. I still cannot hear a 
word he is saying, but I nod as if I can. I 
keep my eyes fixed on this man that I can- 
not hear so that I will not be construed as a 


peeping Tom. Though Cindy and Meth 
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brought on the peep show, I still fear being 
branded the pervert volunteer. Finally the 
passion is over and Meth leaves. 

Cindy yells to him, “I want some Meth! 
Pll come by later for some Meth!” I’m not 
sure if she’s referring to the drug or the man, 
but something tells me she wants both. - 

_ Cindy says something to Lisa, and Lisa 
laughs. Cindy starts giggling and looks at 
me. “Meth has the most amazing tongue,” 
she says. Though it feels somehow inap- 
propriate to do so, I start giggling too. I 
think for a second about how great it is 
that “girl talk” is so universal. I would 
find out later that Cindy told Lisa the 
same thing about Meth’s tongue. 

Cindy addresses both Lisa and me: 
“Tm not letting you two go. You’re too 
nice.” We laugh. “You’re not prejudiced, 
are you?” (Cindy is African American.) 
We both say no. “Good. I’m not letting 
you go.” I feel another pang of sadness 
because my gut tells me she’s not kidding. 
She seems attached somehow. I do not 
quite understand it, but I feel the same 
way toward her. 

There is another dimension to my feel- 
ings about Cindy. Just a few days ago, a 
speaker visited my Effect of Law on 
Community Building class to talk about 
prostitution. She is a woman who works 
at a shelter for prostitutes. She explained 
the horrors she knows from having 
worked with these women. 

Among other things, she shared that 92 
percent of prostitutes want to get out of 
“the life,” as they cali it; that women do 
not freely choose prostitution and that 
most enter the life at 14 years of age; that 
the majority of prostitutes were sexually 
abused as children and are undereducated; 
that 15 percent of suicide cases are prosti- 
tutes; that a reported 80 percent of prosti- 
tutes are raped, beaten, or murdered; that 
67 percent of prostitutes meet the criteria 
for a Post Traumatic Stress Disorder diag- 
nosis, a higher percentage than that of 
Vietnam vets; that most prostitutes are 
poor and homeless and drug-addicted; and 
that many have lost several teeth to abu- 
sive incidents and poor hygiene. ) 

This presentation impacted me pro- 
foundly, and now I think I am sitting and 
eating with a victim of the life. This is not 
a judgment or a stereotype: this is my gut 
filling out a picture of what I heard last 
week. Of course, I could be wrong about 
Cindy. She could be a woman on a bad 
drug trip with a boyfriend named Meth. I 
do not think so, though, and I’m sad that 
she doesn’t want Lisa or me to leave. I do 
not want to leave her either. 

SATURDAY, 9 P.M. 

I am exhausted. Even though I took a 
nap today (“Activities at the discretion of 
USF staff’ did mean a nap), I am ready to 
drop. It’s amazing, though: I felt the horri- 
ble fatigue of running on only a few hours 
of sleep at every point today except those 
45 minutes in the dining hall, when I forgot 
to be tired. I cannot wait for tomorrow. 


SUNDAY, 9 A.M. 


We are at Glide United Methodist 
Church. We have been encouraged by St. 
Anthony’s staff to attend as part of the 
Tenderloin Immersion experience. I am 
glad we are able to be here because this is 
my church, and I am here every week. I 
love this church for the same reasons that 
I would come to love the Tenderloin com- 
munity this week: diversity, heart, strong 
spirit and soul, and faith amidst a neigh- 
borhood in turmoil. 

I have never been a religious person, in 
the “organized religion” sense. I have 
always been a spiritual person, however. I 
was raised Catholic, both by schooling 
and by weekly mass with the family. Still, 
I never bought into it or into any other 
organized religion. I still do not. I love 


A stark scene in San Francisco: one of the thousands of people 
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who languish on the streets unnoticed, without shelter or help. 


Glide because it doesn’t categorize people 
and make rules like “Thou shalt feel 


‘guilty for all of the above.” It is a commu- 


nity of people committed to celebrating 
and giving back to the community. It is 
the type of church I always wished existed 
before I knew that it did exist. 

I see Glide through even wider eyes 
this week, though. Yesterday, Mary and 
Donal told Lisa and me that they sat with 
a Glide usher at lunch yesterday. I ached 
when I heard that: a man who has to stand 
through a line to eat disgusting chicken 
gives up his time on Sundays to volunteer 
at church. Suddenly it all made sense: the 
men who park my car every week, the 
people who serve food for Glide’s Free 
Meals program, so many volunteers at 
Glide live in the Tenderloin. To live in the 
Tenderloin is to be homeless or to pay 
exorbitant rents and feel quasi-homeless. 

We learned yesterday that many of the 
St. Anthony’s volunteers are formerly 
homeless people who want to give back. 
God, this community is full of heart. 

The Glide Ensemble, Glide’s remark- 
ably diverse and breathtaking gospel choir, 
walks in and begins singing their opening 
song. The composition of this choir never 
fails to bring tears to my eyes: they are 
white, they are black, they are young, they 
are old, they are straight, they are gay, they 
are rich, they are poor, they are sheepish 
suburban housewives, they are recovering 
drug addicts from the city. Yet they stand 


up there together and move people to tears 


with their collective soul. I would find out 
later this week that the Tenderloin commu- 
nity did the same for me. 

Pastor Douglas Fitch informs the con- 
gregation that this is National Council of 
Churches AIDS Awareness Week. In his 
sermon, he implores all of us to go out 
and get tested. He talks about the preva- 
lence of HIV and AIDS in the Tenderloin, 
or the “TL” as he called it and as I would 
hear it referred to many more times this 
week. He shares his story of getting tested 
before his marriage and the fear he felt. 
He encourages us to get past that fear and 
empower ourselves by finding out the 
truth. As I do every week when he or 
Cecil Williams speaks, I feel inspired and 
feel that I’ve heard something real. 

SUNDAY, 10:15 A.M. 

Church is over. Time to serve food to 
the guests in the dining hall. I burned my 
hand very badly from hot water this morn- 
ing, while trying to make tea. I need to 
make sure I wrap my hand before I put a 
glove on it to serve food. 

SUNDAY, NOON 

The food service was kind of fun. I 
saw Gregory while I was serving, and he 
smiled kindly and warmly. “It’s nice to 
see you again, Katie.” “You too,” I tell 
him. It’s time to eat; I’m so hungry! I real- 
ize how awful it must be for people who 


eat here every day, to be at the mercy of 
the menu. Don’t get me wrong — St. 
Anthony’s does wonderful work, and of 
course it’s wonderful that they serve 
2,000 meals a day. Still, I cannot help 
thinking, “What if I had to eat here every 
day? What if I could not make my own 
choices about what I ate every day?” 

Waffles. I can handle this. 

_ I see Cindy walking by our table. I 
wave. “Hi, Katie!’ she says with excite- 
ment. I am excited to see her too. 

“Have you seen Gregory?” she asks. 
“Yeah — he was here earlier, but he 
already left.” I am aware at this moment 
that I have become a part of the dining 
hall, and I feel happy. 


SUNDAY, 1:45 P.M. 


We are just finishing up, and the 
kitchen is closing. I see a man at a table, 
Waving a ticket in the air. This is the sign 


‘that a guest wants another tray brought by 


a volunteer. I walk over to him. “I’m 
sorry, sir, the kitchen is closed.” 
“WHAT?” He yells, but it does not 


‘seem like an angry yell. It seems like the 


kind of yell that comes from a person who 
has no idea how loud they sound. 

“J said I’m sorry, the kitchen is closed.” 
I do not see any acknowledgment of what I 
said in his eyes. I walk away, hoping that 
he understood or that someone sitting near 
him will repeat what I said for him. I am 
standing at the front of the dining hall with 
a few other volunteers. : 

The man I just spoke to walks up to me 
and yells, “Can I get another tray?” 

I repeat, “Oh, I’m sorry, sir; the 
kitchen is closed.” 

“BITCH!” he yells, as saliva flies onto 
my apron. He trots off, and I fight back 
the urge to run after him and yell, “Get 
back here! What did you say to me?” 

Instead, I try to shrug it off. After all, I 
know that he is not completely stable; that 
was clear when I was trying to explain to 
him that the kitchen was closed. Still, I do 
not like being verbally accosted. One of 
the volunteers tells me that she gets that 
kind of treatment all the time. I guess it 
takes a certain amount of humility to do 
this week after week; you must be able to 
separate yourself from your sensibilities. 


SUNDAY, 7 P.M. 


Mary, Lisa and I are eating in an 
Indian restaurant on the corner of Eddy 
and Leavenworth. The restaurant is spa- 
cious, yet we are the only patrons. This is 
explained in my mind: by ‘the prices and 
the Tenderloin location: This ‘restaurant 
would be a luxury for residents. of the 
Tenderloin. I am starving after eating only 
a half of a waffle for lunch: I feel guilty 
that we are inside eating good Indian 
food; I’m sure that many people who sat 
with us in the cafeteria would love to be 
in here filling up the tables. 

The three of us talk about how easily 


things could be different for the homeless in 
San Francisco. I think about all the Single 
Resident Occupancy (SRO) hotels 
crammed into the 14 blocks of the TL. 
Many of them are abandoned because they 
have been destroyed by fire caused by 
faulty electrical wiring. People who can 
afford to buy the abandoned SRO hotels 
and renovate them are not doing so because 
an SRO is only a moneymaker for those 
landlords who exploit their residents. 

I tell Mary and Lisa about an article I 
read, about how Sacramento designates 10 
parking meters as proceed banks for the 
homeless. However, the same article 
explained that the police in Sacramento 
“give” homeless people free one-way bus 
tickets to get out of town. I think the desig- 
nated parking meters would be a great idea 
if the money went to something construc- 
tive for the homeless. Mary and Lisa agree. 

I continue, “San Francisco makes so 
much money every day from parking meter 
change, parking tickets, and bus fare. Why 
can’t Willie Brown decide that for one day, 
all the parking meter money, paid parking 
tickets, and bus fare will go into a fund to 
renovate some of the SROs in the TL? 
Forget about donating it to an organization; 
I think that wad of cash should go directly 
to renovation of buildings. Can you imag- 
ine how much money we would have for 
the cause if we could just collect from 
those sources for one day?” 

Lisa reminds me, “The city would find 
some way to argue that they depend on that 
revenue.” We discuss how irrational the 
municipal government is. People are lying 
in the streets in front of their offices, and 
they will not even apply one day of their 
astronomical parking profits toward a solu- 
tion. I think about how the Willie Brown 
Machine exploits San Franciscans by 
maintaining the crisis level that city park- 
ing has achieved. The Machine should be a 
modern-day Robin Hood and justify its 
manipulative tactics by helping the home- 
less with one day of the proceeds. 

_ We continue to brainstorm. Why is it 
that two law students and a lawyer can sit 
and rationally create a plan over Indian 
food, but government officials whose job 
it is to create solutions fumble all over 
themselves? I think about how cruel gov- 
ernment apathy is. I also wonder what it is 
I do not know; there must be a reason, 
greater than apathy, to help explain why 
simple ideas such as ours are not coming 
to life. Surely such ideas have been pro- 
posed. I feel a surge of hopelessness and 
anger. I feel like a very small person with 
gigantic ideas. I wish I had access to a 
gigantic person who shared my gigantic 
ideas and could put them to work. 

I later talked to Chris Daly from the 
S:F. Board of Supervisors. He described 
to me some other ideas that have been 
proposed to address the housing crisis and 
its implications for the homeless in San 
Francisco. He would like to see SRO 
management transformed so that these 
buildings become co-ops. The way that 
would work, he explained, is that all rent 
paid would go directly into building main- 
tenance. He said that this is being done in 
the Western Addition and in other areas of 
San Francisco but nowhere in the TL. He 
told me that this movement is slow 
because the market in San Francisco is 
heavily rental. 

Daly explained that landlords have 
been kicking tenants out of many low- 
income areas to build industrial buildings. 
Under the Ellis Act, landlords can evict 
anyone for any reason if they are taking 
the unit off the market. There were 1,000 
such-evictions last year, 27 percent of 
which were evictions of senior citizens. 

Seeking another perspective, I later 
talked to Paul Boden from the Coalition 
On Homelessness. He said that prior to 
1979, homelessness did not exist as a 
national problem (except for the occasion- 


a 
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al “wino living on the tracks,” as he 


phrased it). As a formerly homeless man 
who grew up as a homeless child in New 
York, he has witnessed homelessness and 
its relationship to government legislation 
his whole life. Boden explained that in 
1979, HUD spent ten billion more dollars 
on permanent housing for poor people 
than it does today. The United States 
offered adequate low-income housing and 
better access to it back then. 

Only very limited services for 
unhoused people existed in San Francisco 
until the startling growth of homelessness 
in the 1980s changed all that. As a result 
of the HUD cuts, some of the poor people 
served by St. Anthony’s and other organi- 
zations found themselves homeless in the 
1980s. St. Anthony’s allowed homeless 
women to sleep in the cafeteria when they 
finished serving food. 

Hospitality House was a San Francisco 
facility that began in the 1960s. It was a 
recreation facility where poor people 
could play ping-pong and get coffee and 
cigarettes. It closed at 11 p.m. until the 
early 1980s, when it also opened up its 
doors to homeless people at night. The 
Hospitality House kept “records,” which 
consisted of no more than a head count: 
no intakes, no names. The Episcopal 
Sanctuary on California Street let home- 
less people sleep on the church pews. The 
Salvation Army was the first San 
Francisco facility to set up cots. 

In 1985, Dianne Feinstein (now a U.S. 
senator) was the mayor of San Francisco. 
According to Boden, homelessness was 
considered a temporary issue at this time. 
No one in the city, much less the nation, 
really understood what was happening or 
anticipated the widespread homelessness 
our country faces today. 

In an attempt to help individuals who 
had recently found themselves without 
shelter, Feinstein established a network 
called the Blue Ribbon Task Force, under 
which she created the Hotline Hotel 
Program: she arranged for homeless peo- 
ple to stay in the SRO hotels on Powell 
Street for three to five days. Theoretically, 
they’d get a job and move into their own 
apartment. The problem with this, accord- 
ing to Boden, is that it created more 
homelessness because those already living 
in the SROs were kicked out and those 
given temporary shelter were homeless 
again within five days. 

Boden said that in 1979, the minimum 
wage stretched farther in that economy 
than it does today. He stated that only 
eight states currently have welfare pro- 
grams for single adults, as compared to 
1978, when the overwhelming majority of 
states had such programs. In 1988 and 
1989, welfare was eliminated for single 
adults in many states, years before the 
welfare reform of the Clinton administra- 
tion would sharply reduce welfare bene- 
fits for low-income mothers with children. 

Boden believes that increased triage, 
referrals, case management, outreach, and 
more shelters do not help the homeless- 
ness problem. The problem, he believes, 
is the federal Medicaid cuts, SSI cuts, and 
HUD spending cuts. Considering how 
much more expensive it is to build homes 
today, the disparity is even wider than it 
appears when looking at strictly numbers. 

Boden insists that cities do not hold the 
key to remedying homelessness but that 
the media paints their role that way; and 


that mayors constantly fall into the trap of. 
believing that they can change homeless-, 


ness at the local level. He states that they 
cannot put back in the money that was cut 
federally under Clinton. The solution 
Boden proposes is that the mayors advo- 
cate to get the money back at the national 
level for housing, health care, disability 
benefits and welfare. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


I cannot believe how many people have told me what a 
nice smile I have. I feel a hollow despair as I wish that 
more people would smile at them. It is so obvious to me 
that they are smile-deprived as a whole. The human spirit 
is alive and well among the homeless. 


Boden said that he doesn’t point the 
finger at the mayor. He stated that many 
people blame Willie Brown for the city’s 
homelessness problems because he made 
campaign promises, stating that he would 
do things differently than Agnos, Jordan, 
and Feinstein (the past three mayors) did. 
However, Boden points out that he has 
not been any worse at addressing the issue 
and is just as powerless to take it on alone 
as the previous three mayors were. 

Boden said that there’s a lot of money in 
the “poverty industry.” He proposed that 
homeless people should be trained to run 
the industry. He complained that city offi- 
cials are paid exorbitant salaries to work on 
a problem that is outside of their control; 
whereas homeless people would require far 
lower salaries and would benefit tremen- 
dously from the employment. He pointed 
out that the Bank of America hires home- 
less people but that “charitable” agencies 
such as the United Way do not. He 
explained this reluctance by saying that 
many agencies are racist and condescend- 
ing, that the people employed at such agen- 
cies have viewed homeless people as their 
clients and refuse to transition into regard- 
ing them as peers. 


‘Food serviceswent: well d’imz starving s: 
P’m:sacexeited.:. This:thililooks good! It: 
looks ike: something I’d:eaty even if I had. 


a choice. I:want to..sit by: myself today, 


without: the other: volunteers. I’m:up for 


anything. [sit ithe middlevof a table in 
the middle of the:room: Ido not want to 
be seated in a-corner table next to the wall 
like yesterday. A-more open space sug- 
gests to me greater possibilities for social- 


ization, somehow. 

I make eye contact with a tall and very 
heavy black man sitting across from me 
and to my right. We say hello. “I’m 
Katie.” “I’m Jerry.” He is very open and 
friendly, asking me where I’m from. 
When I tell him, he replies, “I’ve been to 
Phoenix; I’ve been to just about every city 
in the U.S. I used to be a truck driver.” 

“What’s your favorite city?” I ask him. 

He takes a minute to think about it. I 
feel really honored that he took my ques- 
tion so seriously. “Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho.” 

This strikes me as strange because my 
best friend lives in Spokane, Washington, 
which is about 15 minutes from Coeur 
d’ Alene. She has told me that Spokane 
and Coeur d’ Alene have a huge Ku Klux 
Klan contingent. Part of what makes a 
city beautiful to me is the social climate, 
so I’m surprised to hear a black man 
describe Coeur d’ Alene as beautiful. 

Jerry tells me that he drove a truck 
until he was badly injured doing manual 
labor on the job. “Did you get workers’ 
comp?” I ask him. He tells me he did. 

I wonder if he’s homeless, but I do not 
want to ask. I also want to know if he 
works now, but I do not want to put him 
on the spot or make him uncomfortable. 

_ “What do you do?” he asks me. I tell 
him I’m a law student. “Oh! At 
Hastings?” “No, at USF.” He asks me, 
“You didn’t want to go to Hastings?” 

“I didn’t get into Hastings.” 

“Oh, don’t you feel bad about that!” 
chimes in a young black man across from 
me, all the way to my left. “You shouldn’t 
feel bad unless Harvard or Yale doesn’t 
take you. Hastings thinks they’re such a 


great school, but they’re not that great.” 

I think that is the sweetest thing I’ve 
heard all week. I was never bothered by 
my rejection from Hastings — they were 
a reach school for me and I knew it — but 
I feel as though I could cry tears of joy 
right now. This man knows nothing about 
me, and he has so little in this world, yet 
he wanted to make sure I did not feel bad 
about. being rejected from a law school 
when I’m attending another one. Could I 
ever be that unselfish? I do not know. 

I turn my attention to him. “So, where 
are you from?” ~ 

“Massachusetts. What about you?” 

“T’m from Phoenix.” 

Jerry starts telling me about the truck 
route he drove through Phoenix for a few 
years. We discuss the desert and what it 
was like to drive through it so often. The 
man who comforted me about Hastings — 
Pll call him “Hastings” since I never caught 
his name — asks me why I’m here and not 
in school. I tell him I’m on spring break. 

“Why didn’t you go back to Phoenix?” 
he asks. 

I respond, “Because I wanted to do 
this.” I had taken off my apron earlier to 
remove my jacket, and I had left the apron 
sitting in my lap. 

“Oh, you’re a volunteer? I’m sorry, I 
didn’t know.” S 

This comment would continue to 
impact me for weeks after my experience. 
I take no offense to his mistake that I am a 
guest at St. Anthony’s. In fact, I could not 
be happier that he made that mistake 
because it strikes me as the most profound 
statement about poverty and homeless- 
ness: you just never know. Poor and 
homeless women have makeup and hair 
dryers, and some shelters provide access 
to showers and electrical outlets. If I 
became homeless tomorrow, I’d take my 
makeup with me. 

Anyone could make the same mistake 
that Hastings made because everyone has 
a first day of homelessness. Sure, I’d 
probably start looking a little more 
roughed up over time, but it was not 
unreasonable for Hastings or anyone to 
think that I was there because I needed the 
free food. I will tell this story in the future 
to anyone who thinks the homeless are a 
“them” and the non-homeless are an “us.” 

“That’s OK!” I assure him, feeling sad 
that he thought he should apologize for 
the mistake. 

A black man, probably about 30 years 
old, is sitting directly across from me, and 
we make eye contact. “Hi,” he says. 

“Hi. I’m Katie.” 

‘Tm Eric.” I detect an accent, so I ask 
Eric where he’s from; he tells me he’s from 
South Africa. WOW! I feel suddenly curi- 
ous about him. I wish I knew more about 
South Africa so I could ask him directed 
questions about himself. However, I’m not 
very good with history or current events, so 


_I do not really know what to ask without 


sounding like I’m trying to get the scoop 
on how he became destitute. That’s not 
what I want at all — I’m enjoying just 
learning about all the people I’m meeting 
in general — but I’ve been very cautious 
not to make anyone feel uncomfortable 
about their circumstances. 

An older white man with a long white 
beard is sitting next to me on my left. He 
has been silent this whole time, and I 
haven’t initiated conversation with him 
yet. The general tone in the dining hall is 
that people keep to themselves, so I would 
feel awkward if I went too far out of my 
way to make eye contact with someone. 

This so far has meant that I end up 
talking to whoever is across from me, 
which seems to be working out great 
today. I’m at a chatty table. The white- 
bearded man on my left turns his head 
toward me and stares intensely as he says, 
“God will bless you.” 

“Thank you,” I say somewhat uncom- 
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fortably but politely. He continues to 
stare, even though I am looking down at 
my tray. I try to pick up my juice, but my 
hand is trembling and I do not want him 


to see that. I am not in fear for my physi-. 


cal safety; this man seems harmless. Even 
if he is not, there are people all around 
me. I see out of my peripheral vision that 
Jerry is watching this exchange in what I 
can only describe as a protective manner. 
I am not sure what body language I am 
picking up on from Jerry, but somehow I 
have the feeling that he is watching close- 
ly and poised to defend me. 

My fear, as I mentioned, is not for my 
physical safety; it is for the unexpected. I 
have the same sensation that I feel when 
watching a suspense movie: I do not know 
what to expect. This is the bulk of the fear 
I feel now as this man’s eyes are burning a 
hole into my left temple. I do not know 
how to appear comfortable with this, but I 
want desperately to appear as though I am. 

After a long, uncomfortable silence, he 
continues, “God will bless you.” 

I thank him again. I take a bite of my 
chili, which is really good. I am happy 
because I think that today I can eat every- 
thing on my tray for the first time since I 
got here. The second silence is broken 
when a man sits down on my side of the 
table and all the way to the left. Hastings 
says to the new arrival, “Hey, she’s from 
Phoenix, and she went to USF.” 

An elderly white man with a raspy 
voice says enthusiastically, “I went to 
USF!” Hastings replies, “I know, that’s 
why I told you.” 

I lean forward to talk to the elderly 
man. “You did?” I ask with equal enthusi- 
asm. I’Il call him “USF” because I did not 
catch his name either. 

USF replies to my question in the affir- 
mative and makes reference to the school 
mascot, the Dons. He talks about the gener- 
al neighborhood, telling me that he plays 
the drums in a park near Haight Street. I ask 
him if it’s Golden Gate Park, and he says 
no. He describes to me in great detail how 
to get to this park and then, once I get there, 
how to find him where he plays with other 
people on Sundays. I think about Josh, a 
man I know from Glide, who is neither 
poor nor homeless. Josh told me once that 
he plays his guitar with a group in the park 
when it’s sunny outside. I wonder if Josh 
and USF have met. 

USF then tells me he taught at Hastings. 
WOW! I am beside myself. It is frighten- 
ing to realize that there are no guarantees in 
life: I have educated myself with one grad- 
uate degree and am halfway through my 
second, yet one day I could find myself 
relying on the kindness of St. Anthony’s. 

As USF continues to talk in a stream-of- 
consciousness manner, I start to realize that 
he is not making sense anymore. I wonder 
if he’s delusional. Did he really teach at 
Hastings? Did he really go to USF? How 
did “Hastings” come to believe or know 
that “USF” went to USF? I guess it doesn’t 
really matter whether he was a part of 
either institution, but I’m so curious. 

Matt, the volunteer coordinator, comes 
over to the table and says to USF, “I’m 
sorry, but I’m going to have to take Katie 
away.” Oops, my 15-minute break so 
quickly became a 35-minute break. As 
one who is normally very punctual, I am 
amazed at how engrossed I became in my 
conversations at this table. Everyone was 
so responsive and friendly. 

I tell Matt I'll be back in a minute. I 
want to let USF finish out what he was 
saying and then say goodbye to everyone. 
OK, it appears now that USF is never 
going to finish, so I begin to get up slow- 
ly. The white-bearded man on my left 
sees me reaching for the left sleeve of my 
jacket as I put it on, and he reaches over 
to help me put it on. I do not feel afraid of 
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“Richard at Work.” 


Art by Ed Gould, from POOR Magazine, Vol. 3 


Gregory offers to help because he says I’ve been “running 


around the room working hard.” I feel weepy again because 
he uses a cane to help him walk. His unselfishness is so 
touching and overwhelming for me to grasp. 


his intense stare anymore. 

“God will bless you,” he says again. 

“Thank you,” I respond. The index and 
middle fingers and fingernails of his right 
hand are stained a burnt yellow, as if from 
repeated lighting of cigarettes, pipes, or 
some other apparatus. His fingernails are 
long and unkempt. 

“No one usually talks to us or smiles at 
us. You will be blessed for your kindness.” 

Tears well up in my eyes. “Thank you. 
It was so nice to meet you.” 

I say goodbye to everyone and report 
to my tray-bussing duty. As I walk around 
the room looking for trays to collect, I am 
on a high. I had a great time talking with 
the people at my table. I wonder if my 
unintentional removal of the apron made a 
difference. I think everyone at the table 
except Hastings knew I was a volunteer, 
but maybe the absence of a big red apron 
made me appear as though I wanted to sit 
with them and talk with them. I hope so, 
because I did. 

I see Gregory as I walk around the 
room. “Hi, Gregory!” I’m happy to see 
him. “Hi, Katie. It’s nice to see you 
again.” He smiles his gentle smile. 

I am having fun taking people’s trays. 
It’s nice to be doing clean-up instead of 
delivering the trays of food. Delivering 


trays is fine, but it feels like charity, and | 


there’s an inherent chip from the guests’ 


dignity when they are served food from 


someone who is not poor. I do not know if 
that’s real or just my perception, but I 
know that bussing tables feels like an 
equal playing field. 

In fact, what I love the most about it is 
when someone says, “Let me help you.” I 
take every opportunity to let the guests help 


me when they offer; I sense that it gives 
them a chance to show their appreciation. It 
is the one exchange in which they may not 
feel that they are asking me to provide them 
with something and in which they can take 
pride for having lent a hand. 

Even sitting and eating with them, I 
sense that some guests do not want to 
impose themselves on me. Of course, 
there are many who do not want to be 
imposed upon by me and would like to 
just eat alone, and I have tried to be 
respectful of that. I’ve waited.for eye con- 
tact and some encouragement before 
launching into conversations with anyone. 
Still, bussing feels like the easiest 
exchange because the psychological play- 
ing field feels equal. 

I walk by Gregory’s table and see that 
his tray is empty. “Can I take your tray, 
Gregory?” “No thank you, Katie; you’ve 
been running around the room working 
hard. I'l] take mine for you.” 

I feel weepy again because Gregory 
uses a cane to help him walk. His 
unselfishness is so touching and over- 
whelming for me to grasp. Again, could I 
be this way? I mean, sure, I’d be grateful to 
volunteers for spending time helping me. 
However, I keep thinking that if I were in a 
situation of desperation like the people I’ve 
metiimthisndihing vhall-ares I would lose 
interest in people! Fithink my. only concern 


would be how!d:¢could getimore food; 


where:I would:sleep that night, etc. . 
I’m:‘so:content\to:disconnect from peo- 
ple when I have basic needs to ‘meet; such 


as making the rent. I:can only imagine | 


that disconnection ‘being: compounded if 
all my. basic needs were:stripped from me. 
Yet, I am meeting people who appreciate 
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their connection with me despite carrying 
overwhelming burdens of their own. I 
want to come here and eat every day. And 
believe me, it would not be for the food. 


Monpnay, 12:45 p.m. 


I’m almost finished bussing. I cannot 
believe how many people have told me 
what a nice smile I have. I feel a hollow 
despair as I wish that more people would 
smile at them. Who ever heard of so many 
people paying such close attention to a 
smile? It is so obvious to me that they are 
smile-deprived as a whole. The human 
spirit is alive and well among the home- 
less; more so, I think, than among the 
non-homeless as a generalized whole. 

I walk to the end of a table so I am 
standing by the wall. I have walked 
through to pick up an empty tray. When I 
turn around, a petite black woman gets in 
my face and yells at me. “Excuse me. I 
saw you dismiss that man over there” — 
her arm with pointing finger flies in no 
general direction — “twice. How dare you 
talk to him like that! He is a professional 
basketball player!” 

She has me cornered, and I am stricken 
with fear. She is completely out of con- 
trol, and no one is doing anything. I know 
I must diffuse her, just allow her to rant 
and just validate what she is saying with 
minimal encouragers. Attempting to rea- 
son with her could be dangerous. 

“And you can’t apologize because we 
won’t accept it!” 

“OK,” I say as I nod my head. My 
mind is racing... can I crawl under the 
table if it becomes necessary? 

“You think you can just treat people 
any way you want to. Well, you can’t!” 

“OK,” I say, as if I’m intently absorb- 
ing an instruction on etiquette. 

Finally, she begins to take a few steps 
back. I do not move yet because she is 
still yelling at me and I need to keep 
showing that I understand. Otherwise, 1 
just know I’ll get slammed against the 
wall or something. She strikes me as a 
danger to others. Finally, she stops and 
walks away from me. She looks disgusted 
with me. I feel angry. Though I know it’s 
irrational to view the incident this way, I 
feel that this woman decided she did not 
like me and seized an opportunity to cor- 
ner me and go off. I am just glad that she 
is gone and I am safe. 

In the past, I had worked very closely 
with mental health clients. I now remem- 
ber Janet, a mental health client who lived 
at the independent living facility where I 
used to work. From the first time I 
knocked on her door and she saw me, she 
hated me. She slammed the door in my 
face. She spent time with all of the other 
staff members and treated them with kind- 
ness. However, every single time she saw 
me, she either slammed a door in my face 
or yelled at me. There, as here, I knew it 
was not personal. I obviously remind 
these respective women of something or 
someone else they do not like. 

Still, it is so frustrating to be treated 
badly for something beyond my control. I 
would realize later, when reflecting on this 
incident, that I received a glimpse of what 
it is like to be homeless: people treat you in 
a way that feels unfair and undeserved 
because you were minding your own busi- 
ness and did not do anything to them. 

As I walk away, a young black man 
jumps up from another table and says to 
me, “Don’t worry about her; she’s always 
like that.” 

I marvel at the generosity of his spirit, 
as I have with the others who have shown 
me such kindness. I have gained their loy- 
alty just by being there. I love the people 
here. I could do without the screaming 
woman, but I bet she’s just as endearing 
as the others on her good days. 

The second and final installment of 


“Tenderloin Immersion” will appear next 
month in the February issue of Street Spirit. 
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Homelessness, Human Rights and Political Repression 


When it comes to upholding 
the constitutional rights of 
protesters and homeless 
people, the Green Party of 
Santa Cruz fails the test. 


ne Steve Argue 


¢ reen Party member Tn 
* Fitzmaurice and “progressive” 
“Democrats Christopher Krohn 
» and Keith Sugar were swept 


into tie City Council out of a groundswell 


of opposition to plans for expansion of the 
Santa Cruz Beach Boardwalk in 1998. At 
that time, many had the illusion that these 
three were going to overturn the City’s 
sleeping ban (a city law making it illegal 
for the homeless to sleep at night), and 
confront the repressive nature of the Santa 
Cruz Police Department. Those illusions 
were soon shattered. 

During Fitzmaurice’s past three years 
in office, he has opposed lifting the sleep- 
ing ban. In 1998, the Santa Cruz City 
Council was under public pressure to end 
the sleeping ban. At that time, Fitzmaurice 
supported a successful measure that low- 
ered the fine for sleeping outside or in a 
vehicle from $162 to $54. But he voted 
with the majority on the council against 
lifting the sleeping ban. (The vote was 
Sugar and Krohn for lifting the sleeping 
ban; Fitzmaurice, Biers, Rotkin, and 
Hernandez against.) 

This year, when newly elected City 
Councilmember Ed Porter tried to bring 
the issue up for discussion, Fitzmaurice, 
then the mayor of Santa Cruz (his term as 
mayor ended on November 28, 2001, and 
he has now resumed his‘council position), 
broke the rules of City Hall by vetoing the 
discussion. Porter, in a Gore-like fashion, 
did not fight this violation of democracy. 

Fitzmaurice’s stand against the rights of 
the homeless is in clear violation of the 
platform of the Green Party, which oppos- 
es anti-homeless laws. Because of this fact, 
longtime homeless activist Robert Norse 

has pushed for the Green Party of Santa 
Cruz to hold Fitzmaurice accountable. Yet, 
instead of the Green Party officially dis- 
tancing themselves from Fitzmaurice for 
his policies against the homeless, they have 
demonized Norse for criticizing their 
beloved Green Party mayor and coun- 
cilmember. Many of these attacks on 
Norse are of a personal nature despite their 
clear political motivations. 

It is the obligation of any political 
party to hold those they elect to power to 
the positions of the membership of the 
party. If a political party does not do so, 
its political platform is only worth so 
much toilet paper. This has been the case 
with the Democratic Party for years. It is 
the case with the past three years of Green 
Party power in Santa Cruz as well. If the 
Green Party truly represented change, it 
would kick Fitzmaurice out of the party 
for his violations of both party policy and 
the human rights of the homeless, rather 
than defending him. 

The anti-activist and anti-homeless 
nature of the Santa Cruz police has been 
there since before the Green Party took 
office. In the 1980s, Santa Cruz police, 
according to court testimony of fellow 
officers, carried out beatings. of homeless 
people, calling it “operation code blue” 

over their radios. What code blue meant 
was that officers were to arrive on the 
scene where they beat homeless people. 

Activist Sandy Loranger did jail time 
for feeding soup to the homeless. When 


the judge offered her counseling instead 


of jail, Loranger replied, in words that 
became emblematic of resistance to unjust 
laws, “I am beyond rehabilitation.” 


Santa Cruz police break up a peaceful anti 


Some of these police abuses have been 
documented. Film footage shows that 
“B.D.” was tackled and pepper-sprayed’ 
by Santa Cruz police when he was merely 
giving a speech for the rights of the home- 
less on a downtown sidewalk. In a similar 
manner, film footage shows that activist 


- Jim Cosner-was tackled and arrested fog, 


taping up a poster of political prisoner, 
Mumia Abu-Jamal on a downtown fence. 
The repression and abuses have contin- 
ued. since the election of Fitzmaurice, but 
the Green Party in office has done nothing 
to stop them. One year before the election 
of Fitzmaurice to the City Council, home- 


less and anti-police brutality activist John 


Dine was shot and killed by Santa Cruz 
Police Officer Connor Carey. The claim by 
Police Chief Belcher was that John Dine 
was pointing a toy gun at the officer before 
he was shot. Yet none of the many inde- 
pendent eyewitnesses backed up that claim. 

Even the Citizen’s Police Review 
Board (CPRB), appointed by the City 
Council, recognized that John Dine was 
not pointing a gun. Yet the CPRB claimed 
not to be contradicting Chief Belcher in 
their findings, despite telling an entirely 
different story. The CPRB’s report stated 
that the shooting of Dine was justified 
because he was reaching for what 
appeared to be a gun. Because of activism 
over the police shooting, too much of the 
truth had gotten out to the public for the 
CPRB to stick with Chief Belcher’s ver- 
sion of a pointed gun; but they continued 
the cover-up with this new, falsified ver- 
sion of events where John Dine was sup- 
posedly reaching for what appears to be a 
gun. The independent eyewitnesses refut- 
ed this CPRB version of events as well. 

Some of the eyewitnesses had become 
so upset about the cover-up by the city gov- 
ernment, district attorney, and the corporate 
media that they became activists in trying to 
get out the truth and. punish those ‘responsi- 
ble. The Santa Cruz: Sentinel;one. of the 
main corporate newspapers in the city, con- 
tinues to refer to Dine’ as “‘a' deranged man 
who was pointing a toy gun-at police.” 

On November 12, 1998, the one-year 
anniversary of the police murder of John 
Dine, a protest by. 100 people was orga- 
nized to demand an end to the cover-up. 
Speakers at that event included newly 
elected City Councilmembers Christopher 


Krohn and Keith Sugar, along myself. 
The following day, a photo of all three of 
us standing in front of the demonstrators 
was prominently displayed on page 2 of 


_ the Santa Cruz Sentinel. 


That same day, November 13th, I was 
brutalized and arrested by Santa Cruz 
Police Officer Garner. The pretext for 
arrest was that I was selling newspapers 
— Street Spirit — without a license. Yet 
the First Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States is very clear about 
protecting freedom of press. 

It states, “Congress shall make no law 
respecting the establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or of the right of the people to 
peaceably assemble, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.” 

In fact the city law, on paper anyway, 
also allows the selling of newspapers. 
Officer Garner’s request for a license to 
sell a homeless newspaper brings my 
arrest and beating to the level of absurdity 
because the city does not even have a 
license that it issues for selling newspa- 
pers in the first place. 

Up until November of 1998, the police 
regularly harassed and at times ticketed 
those who distributed more truthful news 
than can be found in the corporate media. 
Those papers include the newspaper 
Street Spirit which advocates human 
rights for the homeless, various socialist 
papers, and the revolutionary unionist 
paper, The Industrial Worker. 

I was released without charges after 
four days in jail and after being brutalized 
by arresting officers on the street, and also 
being beaten by sheriffs in the county jail. 
In addition, Christopher Krohn and Keith 
Sugar were criticized in an editorial in the 
Santa Cruz Sentinel for their participation 
in the November 12th demonstration. 

After facing that criticism, Krohn and 
Sugar shut their mouths about police brutal- 
ity, including in the cases of John Dine and 
myself. I, on the other hand, knowing that 
freedoms have to be fought for, was back 
out on the street selling newspapers imme- 
diately after my release from jail. I also 
spoke out on the radio, television, and in 
the newspapers for freedom of press. 

As a result of my actions and those of 
other activists in publicizing the case, the 


-war protest. Office David LaFaver, left, brutalized a young woman and her small : 
child on May 22, 1999. Police repression and human rights violations continue to tarnish the image of a liberal City Council. 


police have, for the most part, stopped 
violating the right of people to buy and 


sell newspapers in Santa Cruz. The one 


exception I know of was in 2000 when I 


was once again threatened with arrest for - 


selling newspapers. I refused to back 
down and eventually the police backed 
down instead. 


My attorney Kate Wells and I have Aes 


filed a lawsuit in federal court for the City’s 
violations of the constitutional rights of the 
people of Santa Cruz to free speech. The 
attorney for the City, who works for the 
Green/Democratic City Council, is arguing 
that it is not legal to sell newspapers in 
Santa Cruz. A federal judge, however, has 
ruled that not only was my arrest a clear 
violation of constitutional rights, but that 
the way the City is trying to defend its 
actions now shows that it is City policy to 
violate constitutional rights. - 

The City Attorney’s office, again under 
the control of the Green/Democratic City 
Council, is appealing the ruling and con- 
tinuing to argue against the First 
Amendment right to freedom of press. 

Green Party City Councilmembers 
Fitzmaurice, Krohn and Sugar did nothing 
to defend freedom of the press when I was 
arrested. In fact, Fitzmaurice’s appointee 
to the so-called Citizen’s Police Review 
Board, Green Party member Arne Leff, 
voted that the police acted properly in 
arresting me for the “crime” of selling 
newspapers. The Green Party of Santa 
Cruz evidently endorsed this opposition to 
freedom of the press when they endorsed 
Arne Leff in his run for City Council in 
the 2000 elections. 

These are not small questions. They 
involve the protection, or not, of the most 
fundamental free speech rights. Freedom 
of the press is difficult enough in America 
as it is, without arrests being permitted 
because of the lack of advertising and 
accompanying low budgets that those who 
try to get out the truth have to deal with. 

John Dine can no longer pass out flyers 
or participate in protests to end the sleep- 
ing ban because he is dead. The fact that 
Connor Carey is still on the police force 
serves as a powerful warning to other 
would-be homeless activists that they may 
die for their convictions. 


See Santa Cruz Fails to Stop page J 
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Santa Cruz Fails 
to Stop Human 
Rights Abuses | 


Tim Fitzmaurice’s stand 
against the rights of the 


homeless is in violation of the 


Green Party platform, which 
opposes anti-homeless laws. 
from page 10 


The silence of the Santa Cruz City 
Council only helped to promote this 


repressive atmosphere. The City Council 


is the boss of the police through City 


Manager Dick Wilson (who they have the 


authority to fire). Repressive and murder- 


ous cops have to be taught that there are 


consequences for their crimes. 


Other activists for the rights of the. 
‘requiring identification to be admitted into 
emergency winter shelter. The new rule 
- gives the police one more opportunity to 

victimize the homeless. The new rule also 


homeless have had their rights trampled 


on by the police under the past three years - 
of Green Party/Democratic Party rule in 
Santa Cruz as well. These have included 
- James Nay, who was arrested for writing 
things in chalk on the sidewalk opposing 


the sleeping ban; and David Silva, who 


was arrested and given a psychiatric ‘eval-_ 
uation for asking the City Council, 


“What’s it going to take, self-immolation 
to end the sleeping ban?” 

Another activist for the homeless, 
Robert Norse, was illegally arrested on 
September 19, 2001, and again on 
October 3, for circulating a petition at the 


Farmer’s Market asking for an end to 


police harassment of musicians, artisans, 


and: activists at the Farmer’s Market. The - 


Farmer’s Market is held in a publicly 
owned parking lot and as a public gather- 
ing space; courts have ruled that even on 
private property such as malls, the First 
Amendment still applies. The need for the 
petition was partially inspired by the 
threat of police to arrest peace activist 
John Theilking for a literature table he 
had set up on September 5. 

Judge Stevens later dropped the 
charges against Norse in court, along with 
dismissing the attempt at an injunction 
against him; but the arrests were another 
clear violation of the free speech rights of 
the people of Santa Cruz. These arrests 
have been coupled with the blatant fenc- 
ing off of most of the areas that used to be 
used for free speech tables at the Farmer’s 
Market, by order of officials of. the 
Green/Democratic municipal government. 

Activists regularly pass out fliers, set 
up literature tables, and circulate petitions 
at the Farmer’s Market for many causes. 
In 1999, rent control activist Bob 
Lamonica and activists working to free 
U.S. political prisoner Mumia Abu-Jamal 
were threatened with ticketing and poten- 
tial arrest by Officer Howes. Activists for 
both causes spoke out against the viola- 
tion of their rights; and in the following 
weeks, they defiantly set up literature 
tables and were left alone. 

Coupled with these blatant attacks on 
free speech is the constant, low-intensity 
warfare of harassment against. human 

‘rights activists, the homeless, and street 
artisans and musicians. As the police 
often say to their victims, “This is Santa 
Cruz, we can find a law for anything.” 

In the year 2000, Norse was ticketed for 
sitting at the base of Tom Scribner’s Statue. 
Charges were later dropped when he pro- 
duced a photo of members of the City 
Council doing the same thing. K.C., who 
has attended a number of demonstrations, 
was ticketed for blowing bubbles, which 
the officer claimed were projectiles being 
thrown into traffic. That charge was 
dropped when it made the national news. 

When dealing with the homeless, the 
police often illegally steal backpacks, 


Santa Cruz protester Henuiliice: the sleeping ban. 


vehicles, and identification. The police 


confiscations of identification have now 


‘become especially serious with the 


Green/Democratic City-Council now 


victimizes undocumented immigrants who 
may need emergency shelter. 
Santa Cruz police have stopped me 


five times under the manufactured pretext 
_ of jaywalking, which carries a heavy fine. 


One of those tickets was thrown out of 
court and I was later arrested for another I 


refused to pay. The police also took my 


car without legitimate legal pretext and 
arrested me that same day for watching, 
without intervening, the police hassle a 
homeless man. I never got my car back, 
but the charge for witnessing police mis- 
conduct and then becoming a victim of it 
myself was thrown out of court, after a 
tape of the incident made by activist and 
Free Radio DJ Vinny Lombardo was 
played for the judge. While this harass- 
ment was taking place, according to wit- 
nesses, a photo of myself with drawn-in 
wire rimmed glasses and a goatee was 
hanging on the police station wall. 
Emboldened by years of repression and 
harassment against homeless people and 
local activists, the Santa Cruz police 
attacked anti-war protesters on May 22, 
1999. By Sgt. McMann’s own admission, 


‘it was a lawful protest until the police inter- 


vened. The protest against the U.S. bomb- 
ing of Yugoslavia targeted a Democratic 
Party fundraiser where Democratic 
Representative Sam Farr was giving a 
speech. Farr had the nerve to vote for the 
war and then turn around and say on the 
news, “Give peace a chance.” Protesters 
were demanding an end to the war and 
exposing Farr’s real policies. Police brutal- 
ized protesters and five were arrested. 

One of the main culprits in the attack 
was Officer David LaFaver. He had stated 
a couple years earlier to activist David 
Silva that it was his goal to clean the scum 
off of the streets of Santa Cruz. When 
asked who the scum were, he listed home- 
less people, political activists, and street 
musicians. Silva warned the City Council 
about LaFaver at that time. 

The first person arrested, without reason, 
was Kuo-Ling Liau. The charge against her, 
disturbing the peace, was later thrown out 
of court. She was grabbed by police and 
taken through the crowd to a waiting paddy 
wagon. Angry protesters wanted to know 
what she was arrested for and followed the 
police to the paddy wagon, which they 
peacefully surrounded and’ blocked its exit. 
As if to‘inflame the protesters to'react with 
another provocation, the police then went 
after the only two people in the crowd who 
were carrying small children. 

A videotape of the incident shows 
Officer LaFaver passing up other protest- 
ers and walking up to Julien, who was 
holding her four-year-old child. LaFaver 
immediately grabbed Julien’s wrist and 


: heal Smith photos — 


put her j ina pain compliance hold.: N man =e 


with an infant was. _also. grabbed by 


Officer LaMoss. Officer LaFaver then - 


dragged Julien around the. paddy wagon 
and stopped in front of me with Julien’s 
child screaming in fear and Julien scream- 


_ing in pain, her hand turned purple from 


the pain compliance hold. I demanded that 
LaFaver stop torturing the woman. 
LaFaver did not comply with my reason- 
able commands. I then used the force nec- 
essary to stop the crime he was carrying 
out: I punched LaFaver in the nose. Julien 
and her child were then able to escape. 
Nassim Zarriffi stepped in against the 
other case of police child abuse, where he 
came up from behind and pulled 
LaMoss’s arm up, saying, “You’re hurting 
the baby,” in a situation where the baby 


‘was getting pressed in between the arrest- 


ing officer and the father. The father and 
child were then also able to escape as the 
police turned on Nassim Zarriffi. 

He was charged with misdemeanor 


‘assault on an officer. I-was charged with ~ 


felony assault and battery on an officer 
and misdemeanor resisting arrest. In addi- 
tion, Jim Cosner and Vinny Lombardo 
were charged with resisting arrest. The 
arrested became known as the Santa Cruz 
5 and gained support in Santa Cruz, 
around the country, and around the world. 

Due to massive public pressure 
demanding justice, the Citizen’s Police 
Review Board found that excessive force 
was used against Julien that endangered 
her child, and against myself when I was 
arrested. Despite these facts, I was con- 
victed in court due to the actions of a hos- 
tile judge, Judge Robert Atack, the incom- 
petence of my attorney, and the conserva- 
tive nature of the jury. I endured seven 
months in the Santa Cruz County Jail 
where I was beaten by guards and faced 
other abuses from authorities. 

LaFaver no longer works for the Santa 
Cruz Police Department. According to a 
source in city government, LaFaver was 
given the choice of being fired or resigning. 
After resigning, however, he reportedly got 
a job in another police department. 

Today, the slander against the May 22 
demonstration continues on the national 
TV show called “Great Police Chases.” 
They have repeatedly shown falsified 
video completely out of sequence, show- 
ing me punching LaFaver, but removing 
the video of Julien and her child being 
brutalized by LaFaver before the punch 
and replacing it with other video footage 
of Officer LaFaver. The show, after delib- 
erately falsifying the events of the demon- 
stration, also mocks the protesters for 
being pacifists. Opposing America’s 
unjust wars and bombing of civilians does 
not necessarily make one a pacifist. 

When I ran for City Council, the Santa 
Cruz Sentinel repeatedly referred to me as 
“the cop puncher,” while other candidates 
like Arne Leff were referred to by their 
professions. As explained earlier, Leff 
would more appropriately have been 
called the “constitution crusher.” 


~ Alone and homeless, a. Santa Cras woman carries all her belongings. 


Despite the clear videotapes showing 


the violence and abuses of the police, no 


member of the Green/Democratic City 
Council ever took any action on behalf of 
the Santa Cruz 5 and the right to protest 
while we were still facing charges. 
Fitzmaurice’s silence can be contrasted to 
the decision of the membership of the 
Green Party to put out a statement 
demanding that the charges against me be 
dropped and LaFaver be fired. 

_ Will the Green Party be hijacked by 
opportunist career politicians who protect 
the status quo while the majority of mem- 
bership is unwilling to make any signifi- 
cant moves to hold them accountable? 
The experience in Santa Cruz suggests it 
will. The unwillingness of the Green Party 
to use their position of power to seriously 
take on police abuses and anti-poor laws 
reflects a petty bourgeois reformist out- 
look, rather than a revolutionary outlook 
of the poor and working class. 

The program of the Green Party sees 
the owners of small‘ businesses as the 


counterweight to evil multinational corpo- 


rations and envisions their maximum pro- 
gram as one where small businesses are 
the base of the economy. The reality in 
Santa Cruz is that most of these small 
business owners are the biggest propo- 
nents of anti-homeless laws and the cul- 
prits in paying some of the lowest wages 
that cause homelessness. 

In opposition, I promote methods of 
class struggle against all exploiters who 
trample on the rights of the poor and work- 
ing class, whether they be big or small. I 
call for doubling the minimum wage. Any 
business that can’t pay a living wage 
should be driven under. I call for rent con- 
trol to curb the gouging of the landlords. I 
call for firing the city manager, the chief of 
police, and Officer Connor Carey, as a first 
step towards curbing police abuse. I call 
for an end to anti-homeless laws. I call for 
the city employees’ living wage to be 
extended to part-time employees, paid for 
with cuts in the six-digit salaries of the 
likes of Dick Wilson. 

I call for the unity of working and poor 
people against the bosses and their gov- 
ernment and call for an end to all racist, 
sexist, and homophobic policies. I oppose 
U.S. wars to subjugate the people of the 
world to U.S. corporate interests. I oppose 
the degradation of the planet’s ecology for 
corporate profit..I support the people in 
organizing unions, strikes, demonstra- 
tions, alternative media, and anti-capitalist 
and worker’s political parties to take on 
the power of the system. 

It is on this platform that I ran for office 
while being homeless in 2000 and received 
close to 3,000 votes, and it is on this plat- 
form I may run again in 2002. This was a 
very respectable outcome given the fact 
that three of the winners in the council race 
only got around 8,000 votes and did it with 
much more money. But whether I run or 
not, change will only come through all who 
are fed up with the system taking an active 
role in making change. 
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A Memorial for the Uncounted Victims of Neglect 


Candles are lit at a memorial service to honor homeless people who died in Alameda County. 
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A Profound Awareness of the Sanctity of Every Human Life 


by Cindy Pile, St. Mary’s Center 

The Gospel of Matthew spoke loudly and clearly dur- 
ing Advent to those 200 or so of us who gathered on 
December 19 outside the Alameda County Administrative 
Building in Oakland for an Interfaith Memorial Service 
for Homeless People who died in the county over the past 
few years. It spoke of what we have seen: our sisters and 
brothers who are lame and blind, poor and homeless. 

As we encircled an altar with holy objects placed 
carefully upon it, Carol Johnson, executive director of 
St. Mary’s Center in Oakland, reminded us that it was a 
yeer ago that the Alameda County Board of Supervisors 
passed a resolution declaring a state of emergency in 
housing for extremely low-income people. 

An estimated 9,000-13,000 homeless people reside in 
Alameda County alone, yet there are only 894 year-round 
shelter beds and almost no housing that is truly affordable. 
We see people who have no place they can call home. We 
see people dying because of this. St. Mary’s tried to count 
the number of homeless deaths in Alameda County, but no 
system exists that could give us such numbers. “Homeless 
people who die in this county remain uncounted, unnamed 
victims of neglect,” said Johnson. 

But we have heard your names! We listened with 
reverence as Alfred Jackson, a formerly homeless veter- 
an, read a litany of names of those who have died on our 
streets. We paused as Birdie Sampson, a homeless 
woman awaiting permanent housing, lit candles which 
glowed brilliantly in our midst. We gazed into those 
fiery flames and saw hope. 


We hear now the words which Jesus spoke to the dis- 
ciples of John the Baptizer when they asked if he was 
the one to come. Jesus answered them, “Go and tell 
John what you hear and see: the blind receive their sight 
and the lame walk, lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised up, and the poor have the good news 
preached to them.” These glorious words spoke of what 
we hope to see and hear, as well: a world made new, 
expressed in the prayers we prayed, the songs we sang, 
the dance we danced, the commitments we made. 

Hamid Mavani of the Islamic Cultural Center read 
from the Qu’ran, “They are righteous who... donate food 
and money for love of God to... the poor and the wayfarer, 
and to the needy.” Rabbi Mark Bloom from Temple Beth 
Abraham prayed from the Mourner’s Kaddish, “May God 


grant abundant peace and life to us and to all Israel... May 


God establish His kingdom soon, in our lifetime.” 

Yes, may your reign come in our lifetime, your will 
be done! We tasted this Beloved Community as we 
looked around our circle and saw women, men and chil- 
dren of many faiths and ethnicities, some who have a 
place to dwell and some who are homeless, joined 
together in our recommitment to the struggle to make 
this vision and dream a reality. eS 

As Carol Johnson concluded, “The intention of 
today’s memorial service is to reclaim our profound 
awareness of the sanctity and dignity of every human 
life, to declare housing as a human right, and to trans- 
form our rage and grief into action that produces hous- 
ing for the lowest-income people.” 
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Faith Requires Acts of Humanity 
and Charity to the Homeless Poor 


by Hamid Mavani, Islamic Cultural Center 


In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the 


Merciful, Salaamun alaykum (Peace be upon you). 


Muslims recently celebrated the end of the month of 
fasting. It was a mouth of reflection, self-assessment, 
spiritual purification and a chance to feel empathy and 
compassion for those who are less fortunate and are 
underprivileged. The end of this spiritual month is not 
marked by engaging in acts of consumerism; rather, one 
celebrates the end by giving charity to the poor. This is 
called zakat-ul-fitriyyah. 

It is reported that God would not accept the fasts of a 
person if he/she neglects to help out the poor and the 
needy. The month of fasting was designed to mold the soul 
in accordance with the divine will and through which all 
thoughts and concepts centered upon the ego can be dis- 
carded. It is a transition from ego-centeredness to God-cen- 
teredness. Doing our utmost to remove the disease of 
homelessness in our affluent society is an important lesson 
that one derives from the month of fasting and an indica- 
tion that we are not self-absorbed and ego-centered. 

One of the recurring themes in the Qu’ran is that faith 
has to be coupled with good deeds for humanity. Empty 
claims of piety without helping the poor and the weak 
are not appreciated. For example, listen to the following 
passage from the Qu’ran: 

“Tt is not righteousness that you turn your faces towards 
the East and the West: but they are righteous who believe 
in God and the last day, and the angels and the Book, and 
the prophets; and who donate food and money for love of 
God to relatives and orphans, and to the poor and the way- 
farer, and to the needy; the righteous are constant in prayer 
and give alms for welfare, and those who fulfill their 
promise when they make them, and who are patient in suf- 
fering, adversity, and hard times. They are the truthful 
ones, and they are the conscientious.” (Qu’ran) 

Finally, I conclude with a supplication that is normal- 
ly read in the month of fasting: 

‘SUPPLICATION = 
O God, gladden the heart of every deceased person, 


O God, enrich every poor person, 

O God, clothe every unclothed person, 

O God, help every debtor pay his/her debts, 

O God, relieve every distressed one, 
O God, return every traveler safely back to his/her home, 
O God, cure every sick one, 

O God, ease our poverty by Your wealth, 


O God, change our evil state to a good one through Your 
intercession, 


Surely, You have power over all things. 


‘Every Life Is Precious’ 


from page one 


that we might know better how to help our 
homeless brothers and sisters. This year 
there was no count because they’re putting 
all their efforts into bioterrorism.” 

Chance Martin, editor of the Street 
Sheet published by the Coalition on 
Homelessness (COH), says the homeless 
death count first began in 1990 as part of 
a story for the now-defunct Tenderloin 
Times. The Street Sheet picked up the pro- 
ject several years ago. Working in con- 
junction with the S.F. Department of 
Public Health, they began to publish an 
annual homeless death report that ana- 
lyzed the causes of premature death 
among homeless people in San Francisco. 

They also persuaded the Medical 
Examiner to include a field on death 
records for people who died homeless. 
Since this is not always easy to establish 
unless the person dies on the street, the 
Department of Public Health hired a part- 
time researcher. Unfortunately that posi- 
tion was eliminated in 1999, the last year 
that a good count was taken. 

In 2000, the list was simply a passive 
collection of names that only included 
people who actually died on the street. It 


didn’t include people who may have died 
in hospitals or while temporarily housed. 
The same is true of this year’s count. 

Martin says, “We didn’t approach these 
reports lightly. People die because of criti- 
cal gaps in health care and services avail- 
ability. We used what we learned from the 
reports to guide our advocacy.” 

The reports showed that about 50 per- 
cent of annual homeless deaths are related 
to substance abuse. Martin says that rates 
of substance abuse among the homeless 
are about the same as in society at large, 
but homeless people are much more likely 
to die from it because it deadens the sens- 
es and leayes them vulnerable to dying of 
exposure. There is also a large number of 
deaths every year related to mental illness, 
with over a third of these cases involving 
substance abuse as well. Many homeless 
people with mental health issues are 
unable to access treatment and need spe- 
cial programs suited to their needs. 

The COH took these findings and 
formed a substance abuse and mental 
health working group that lobbied the 
mayor’s office to fund a treatment on 
demand program. The COH’s advocacy 
also lead to the founding of the McMillan 
Drop-In Center, a place for people to go 
when they are intoxicated and on the 
street so they won’t die of exposure. The 


effectiveness of these programs is difficult 
to judge; however, the number of drug 
and alcohol-related homeless deaths in 
1999 was down significantly from 1998. 

When the cost of housing in San 
Francisco went through the roof, the COH 
persuaded the Health Commission to 
declare a “housing medical emergency.” 
The Department of Public Health now 
leases entire blocks of rooms in SRO 
hotels and gives out housing vouchers to 
those people it deems most in need of 
temporary shelter for medical reasons. 
Even so, there is not enough temporary 
shelter to go around. 

According to Martin, “Most of those 
rooms are reserved for people with post- 
operative emergency medical conditions. 
It’s not unusual to see someone who had 
heart surgery last week on the street this 
week. There’s nowhere to transition.” 


As an example) Martin:tellsithe story. of » 
a man heiineluded:inithe>1999. homeless: 


death report. J.R. wasiai Homeless Latino 


male in: his. mid-30s.:He<suffered multiple | 
disabilities. and. iad Chad over: :100 


Emergency Department» admissions: that 


year. His last :admission came:after some-: 
one found him on the 'street:suffering- from 


hypothermia. He was: discharged back onto 
the street and died: less: than a week later. 
J.R. did not qualify for an SRO voucher. 


It is impossible to know if the pro- 
grams that have been installed because of 
the Coalition’s advocacy have been effec- 
tive in preventing homeless deaths. The 
count climbed steadily from 1990, the 
first year it was taken, until 1999, the last 
year. This might reflect an actual rise in 
deaths each year, a rise in the total num- 
ber of homeless, or it might simply reflect 
a more accurate count. When the count 
first began, the Department of Public 
Health had not even established criteria 
for who was considered homeless. _ 

As the count became more accurate, it 
started becoming possible to gauge the 
effectiveness of city programs to end 
homeless deaths; but just as this began, 
the City stopped funding the count. The 
Department of Public Health did not 
return calls to discuss their efforts. 

According to both Martin and Rev. 
Hope, the City is saying it will not pro- 
duce a homeless death count this year 
because all its epidemiologists are tied up 
with bioterrorism concerns. Martin feels 
that it is the success of the counts that 
made the City put a stop to them. 

“The Mayor’s office is sweeping the 
homeless in the middle of the rains,” he 
said. “I don’t think they wanted to draw 
that much attention to homeless deaths the 
week before Christmas.” 
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Undying Lessons from Birmingham Jail 


Oppressed people have a 
right to defy unjust laws that 
perpetuate social injustice. 


by George Wynn 


n 1963, several months before 

Martin Luther King, Jr. orated, “I 

Have a Dream,” from the Lincoln 

Memorial in the nation’s capitol, he 
organized a nonviolent campaign oppos- 
ing segregation in Birmingham, Alabama. 
He was incarcerated for eight days. 

During his imprisonment, eight promi- 
nent clergymen published a statement 
condemning his campaign and supporting 
the police. King wrote his famous “Letter 
from Birmingham Jail” in response to 
their opposition to his work. His letter 
conveys vital lessons to all of us today 
who seek social justice and civil rights. 

King argues that because segregation 
is an absolute evil, the moral imperative 
demands that he break the legal law by 
nonviolent direct action. Like Gandhi, 
who shamed the British Empire by nonvi- 
olent demonstrations, so King challenges 
America, the South and the eight promi- 
nent Alabama clergymen who condemn 
his involvement in sit-in tactics. 

Professing allegiance to a higher law, 
King documents the historical oppression 
of African Americans, up to the recent 
bombings of Birmingham’s black church- 
es, as a basis for their right to defy unjust 
laws that perpetuate social injustice. Good 
laws are to be obeyed, King preaches, but 
bad laws are to be disobeyed by nonvio- 
lent means. 

The eight clergymen “urge patience 
and support the status quo” in 
Birmingham, the site of civil right demon- 
Strations by King and the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. The 
clergymen are concerned with order and 
argue that African Americans will gain 
their rights in due time and that demon- 
strations are unnecessary. 

King refutes this argument with Martin 
Buber’s “I-Thou” philosophy. King 
argues that blacks and whites have never 
been equals and that blacks are seen as 
objects — not as an other but as an it. By 
confronting whites eyeball to eyeball, 
blacks will no longer accept being per- 
ceived as things, but will demand that 
they be treated as human beings. 

King reminds the clergymen that 
ample time was given to Birmingham’s 


business and political community for con- 
structive negotiation; and King and the 
Alabama Christian Movement, an affiliate 
of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, allowed for a moratorium. 
The moratorium was ineffective because 
no meaningful change was enacted. 

King reminds the clergymen that he is 
writing from the difficult conditions of 
jail. Here, the reader feels King’s status as 
righteous victim is similar to Henry David 
Thoreau’s when he was jailed for protest- 
ing slavery and the Mexican-American 
War. In that situation, Emerson visited 
him in jail and asked Thoreau, “what are 
you doing in there?” and Thoreau replied, 
“what are you doing out there?” 

King implies throughout the letter that if 
the clergymen were real Christian brothers, 
they would act in accordance with the bib- 
lical dictum, “love thy neighbor.” The 
flesh-and-blood Jesus would be at his side 
leading, rather than condemning, the 
protests. King stresses his commitment to 
the social gospel of “love thy neighbor,” 
rather than the Sunday rituals of church 
that ignore the oppression of his people. 

“Why do we have a James Meredith or 
a Rosa Parks?” asks Martin Luther King, 
Jr. He presents their acts of courage in 
contrast to the cowardice of the clergymen 
who side with the police in putting down 
the demonstrations. Although young and 
old blacks who confront injustice are 
scorned by the white press and clergy, 


Democracy Or Autocracy? 


by Jim Hightower 


oodrow Wilson noted that 
some people who get into high 
office in Washington grow 


with the job, while others simply swell. 
John Ashcroft, the right-wing ideologue 
who was named by George W. Bush to be 
America’s attorney general, has swollen 
up like roadkill on a blistering hot day. 

Using terrorism as his excuse, the arro- 
gant and inept Ashcroft has defiled our 
Constitution; engaged in massive racial pro- 
filing; jailed thousands of innocent people 
in a political ploy to look like he’s doing 
something; arbitrarily set up secret star 
chambers that subvert our judicial system; i 
and made such a mockery of American 
police work that his autocratic tactics-have: 
been rejected by some of his own FBI offi-. 
cials, some local police departments, and’: 
some of our European allies. Meanwhile, he; 
has not nailed a single terrorist. 

But the new attorney general has man-” 
aged to come down hard on one group: 
U.S. citizens who dare to criticize him! 
Indeed, like a tinhorn tyrant, Ashcroft 


recently went before a Senate committee 
where he stamped his tiny feet and pro- 
claimed that anyone who even raises 
questions about the administration’s 
antiterrorism blundering is using tactics 
that “aid terrorists” and provide “ammuni- 
tion to America’s enemies.” 

Well, isn’t this a special development! 
Now the Bushites have become so imperi- 
ous that they’ve declared it to be treaso- 
nous for us Americans to object to their 
usurpation of our Constitutional rights, 
including our right to criticize their idio- 
cy. Sen. Jeff Sessions added to this anti- 
democratic crackdown on our basic rights 
by puffing himself up and asserting that 
critics Serode | unity.in: ouinscountry -and 


underming respect formourdeadership.” 1 ©: 
oFhis is JimoHightower saying: Hey: 


JohnjiJeff, George, let’s:iireview 
Ameéricanismst0 hsWhat undermines 
respect:in-aidémocracy: is ot when the 
public criticizes leaders, but when the 
leaders try to muzzle the public. You can’t 
unify people by labeling anyone who dis- 
agrees with you a traitor. That’s dictator- 
ship, not democracy. 
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King prophesies that they will be the 
South’s heroes of tomorrow because they 
did the right deeds. 

King structures his argument on the 
basis of action versus inaction. He under- 
stands that the 1960s are the right time for 
social change. He is aware of his role in his- 
tory and the temper of the times. The time 
is now and the tension of sit-ins and 
demonstrations must confront the legitimate 
issue of African American emancipation. 

King corners his clergymen audience 
until they have no moral ground to stand 
on. How can they preach the religious 
gospel and deny the daily oppression of 
African Americans? Jesus did not deny 
oppression in his day and would not today. 
Why do they not stand with Jesus? They 
have to look themselves in the mirror and 
face their hypocrisy while he, Martin 
Luther King, Jr., is willing to accept the 
consequences and penalties of breaking 
unjust laws. King’s moral argument of jus- 
tice through direct action — versus inac- 
tion and the status quo — is persuasive. 

How can the clergymen be opposed to 
such basic constitutional rights as voting? 
King asks. Their argument that blacks 
seeking such a basic right may precipitate 
violence is ludicrous, since violence has 
been imposed on blacks for 350 years. 

King cleverly quotes St. Augustine that 
“an unjust law is no law at all.” King aligns 
himself with a saint; and, in the process, 
the clergy now has to wonder whether 


King also is a saint, and gradually they 
come to the realization that he will be per- 
ceived as such by people of good will. 

The ancestry of the church permeates 
Martin Luther King, Jr.’s soul. Therefore, 
how can the eight clergymen stand in 
judgment of him? He is proud to take his 
place beside his father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather. “Do not lecture me on 
church matters and responsibility for the 
social community,” he seems to say, indi- 
rectly rebuking the clergymen. 

He structures his argument on the his- 
torical time of the 1960s, with not only 
the background of the inequities endured 
by American blacks, but with the injus- 
tices facing people of color worldwide. 
Therefore, he implies that the black strug- 
gle in America is part of a collective, his- 
torical movement — the inevitable libera- 
tion of people of color. 

The richness of poetic language allows 
the reader to imagine King orating his let- 
ter. He is aware that the clergymen may 
have reveries of him speaking the words 
of such a letter from the pulpit. Because 
the essence of his moral argument is so 
strong, he will be able to communicate 
with blacks, the South, and America in an 
ethical manner the clergymen could never 
have imagined. One man, Martin Luther 
King, Jr., has upstaged eight men. While 
the clergymen equivocate on the issue of 
integration, he postulates his moral truths 
and acts on them. 

The message of the letter is that 
African Americans are entitled to God- 
given rights as human beings; and that, 
through the process of civil disobedience, 
they will attain their legal rights as citi- 
zens of the United States. There is no 
alternative. The tone of the letter directly 
chastises the do-nothing clergymen. The 
dichotomy of good and evil serves King 
well because he, as a minister, is pragmat- 
ically acting out the social gospel regard- 
less of the consequences for himself. 

This is the prose of a special leader, a 
saint. Martin Luther King, Jr., by his elo- 
quent defense of his moral and social con- 


‘duct, further establishes himself as an 


African-American Civil Rights leader of 
impeccable integrity. He demonstrates to 
the nation and the eight clergymen that he 
is a rare man: a man of action, a theolo- 
gian, an ideologue, and a man of letters. It 
will be clear to the nation and the clergy- 
men that he is a man to be taken seriously 
because his words are golden and he will 
act upon them. 


lf You Can’t Win — Cheat 


by Jim Hightower 


ne vote. That’s the margin by 
() = lobbyists for corporate glob- 

aloneyists literally squeezed out a 
victory in the House of Representatives 
over We The People. The vote was on 
handing “fast track” authority to the presi- 
dent, letting him arrange even more trade 
scams like NAFTA behind closed doors, 
then railroad them through Congress. 

‘It’s a total abdication of Congress’ 
responsibility to provide a check on execu- 
tive power and assure that workers, farmers, 
the environment, and our people’s sover- 
eignty are not trampled by corporate greed. 

The pressure to pass fast track was white 
hot. This is because the lobbyists for global 
corporations saw the current war mentality 
in’ Washington as a slick opportunity for 
them to slap a patriotism label on their trade 
scam and — choo-choo cha-boogie! — ride 
it right through Congress. Squadrons of cor- 
porate lobbyists stormed the Capitol. Bush 
himself spent three days rounding up votes 
for his corporate buddies. 

America’s high-tech giants played the 


money card, telling members that this vote 
would count twice when deciding which 
members would receive campaign cash 
from them. Then, House Speaker Dennis 
Hastert wrapped this piece of special- 
interest trash in Old Glory, declaring that 
a vote against it would “undercut the pres- 
ident” in the war against terrorism. 

Yet, even with these bullying tactics, 
they still came up one vote short. The 
clock ticked to zero, time for voting 
expired, and fast track was defeated 215 to 
214. But the corporate credo is: If you 
can’t win... cheat. 

So Speaker Hastert simply refused to 
gavel the vote closed, while his 
Republican henchmen surrounded Rep.” 
Jim DeMint of South Carolina and brow- 
beat him until he finally agreed to switch 
his “no” vote to “yes.” Then Hastert 
quickly pounded his gavel, handing the 
lobbyists their rigged, one-vote “victory.” 

This is one of the most shameful votes 
in the history of the House of 
Representatives. To know how your own 
Congress critter performed, check out this 
web site: www.tradewatch.org. 
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singin’ for supper, talkin’ trash 
by Ben Clarke 


Man steals the big soup ladle and thinks we’ll dance for ‘more sir’ 
doesn’t care freedom from hunger is human right | 
caught up in his wrongs — planetary heat death — 

privatized wealth and public misery 


Man has the burnished black baton and beats boys & girls, women & men 
doesn’t want nosy civilians reviewing his files, piles of bullshit coverup, 
two shots to the forehead or 44 bullets in a doorway 


Man has case managers running numbers game lotto for beds, metal 
chairs, styrofoam mats at roach and rat level 

while unreal estate managers run big ponzi dot com dot burnt SRO.Cons. 
dot WTO Cons 


Who’s left to sucker suck dry when the People republic of China’s most 
favored billion form the bottom rung of the planetary pyramid — 
turn back to devour “your” own 


Owner syndrome dependency palindrome 
speak his power over backwards and 
we see our own failure to own our righteous power 


Saying no, in the street, no from the rooftops, 

no from below, no from the mountains of southeastern mexico. 
rasta beat basta beat tenants feet dance across the live wire 
inter nexus negatives dialectic summer salt and pepper 

turn over to the real not virtual peoples power. 


Say yes to the hummingbird, sweet love in the mornin, 
30 minutes of sun slipped through the bars and stripes of america the 
container ship. 


Say yes to the dockworkers strikes saying no to unloading prison labor 
hand me ups. 


Say yes to invisible squatters sleeping late saying no to latch key spy eye 
medication time 24 hour surveillance and the rite of remaining silent 


Say yes to brigades of little old ladies sharing outrage and inlays of life 
lines of loving their children and children’s children and neighbor’s children 
and us learning to watch our own backs and not let them splinter us into 
toothpick mannequins whose jaws clatter with the empty racheting rat 
shit of the news hour 


people of corn meet people of street basta basta 
ya basta. 


The Mouth of the Truck Had Teeth 


by Lisa Gray-Garcia (Tiny) 


Large white porcelain teeth stained with blood 

my blood, mi sangri 

which dripped down its metal jaws into rivers of solid black rubber 
Rubber that became the soles of boots on the feet of marching soldiers 
who first took my apartment, then 

mi vida 
Wheels that shook the earth, mi tierra, 
and plowed down the land, mi 


Dark turning wheels on my tongue 
maybe if I licked their boots they wouldn’t take my home, my car, mi vida 


Confronting the Clampdown 


Lydia Gans photo 


pov-er-teee 
by Joe Perryman 


poverty it will make you hungry 
cause you have no money 

and when you ask people for it 

they think it’s funny 

but in time I might 

do a crime for a dime or two 
sometimes I bust a rhyme to relieve 
the stress cause I’m not doin’ my best 
how did I get caught up in this mess 
I hope I pass the test 

before I end up with the rest 


incarceration removed to another nation 


to a modern day plantation 

in a government location 

filled with police wearing blue fleece 
chasing me around like geese 

trying to put me in the belly of the beast 
and they can’t wait to feast with the 

words of the law making 

free birds bounce off the wall 

herding us down the hall 

ready to take action like a verb to shut yo jaw 


Poverty 
by Jewnbug 


Poverty bought my lottery 

ticket. writing uplifted hurting, 
emerging. ; 

searching through books to 

rescue stories buried deep in 

shame. poverty 

gave social services my 

name. 

Time tries to trap my rhyme, 

won’t b a mime 4 da 9-5 

ride. 

Stress needs rest, rethinking how to 
organize mess of past relations 

with 

press, my ex. moving on to the 

next, I press. 

Incarceration epidemic sickens nations 
with infestations of. violation 
Police canceled yo lease, ceased possessions, 
release demanded from zoo cages. 
Words fly with birds not just nerds, 
unlocking the will to 

flirt again, again. 

Poverty locked me in a cage. 

Words fly with birds 

release my RAGE! 


‘| wearin badges & starched suits 
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They Towed Away 
by Dharma 

They towed away 
my house — a car — 


It was the last thing 
I owned. 


It was another ticket, 
A red tag day. 

They came around early, 2:39 a.m. 
Just like thieves in the twilight. 


I remember shaking in the cold, 
afraid. 

I knew I had 

no where to go. 

And feeling unloved 

by all. 


For a moment my 
mind wanders, 

A shock wave of feeling 

runs rapidly through my 

mind and body. 

I remember thinking, 

What has happened to society 

as a whole? 

As they sit around in ivory 
government buildings 

allocating themselves huge salaries, 
While others become 

impoverished 

by the second 


homeless 
by the second. 


And finally a red tag day. 
No housing and finally 
myhome ~ 

my final possession 

My car. 


Ten point system 
by Jewnbug 


files me away as a menace to society. 
Dey say wer gang bangers, 

cuz we wear baggy jeans 

wit bright colors, 

phat laces or no laces. 

dey even group us in different races 
dividin our stories 

when we know we blended together 
deeper than da rainbow. 


target our colors of blue & red 
stripes in da flag 

da injustice blowin in our face 

da colonization of our Ancestors grace 
still git fucked bi da same white bread. 
who robbed our stars 

takin us out of r bedz 

puttin us in padded roomz 

displacin me out of my hood 

comin at me rude. 

u assume n consume my rights 

u provoke 

u promote me to physically fight 

u glorify violence. 


wearin yo guns on hips 
persecuting me with yo lips 
meanwhile I take sips n sips of 
sour milk raped from my own 
momma’s womb 

u sentence us to either b in prison 
or in a tomb. 


whoz you? 
da gang bangers 


abusin me 2 think 
I’M no good. 


Young folks do not consent to a search. 
Remain silent until yo attorney 
has advised u n iz present. 
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Agathe Day in the Low-Intensity War Against the Poor 


by Ben Clarke 


ate one night in the Media 

Alliance office, as I was assem- 

bling a book-length collection of 

words and images for the 
Raising Our Voices program, the follow- 
ing words rolled in through the open win- 
dow: “Jessie Street is one of the most dan- 
gerous places to park in San Francisco.” It 
was an authoritative voice, yet it sounded 
strangely disembodied. I heard a car door 
slam and thought, man are people uptight; 
why would someone be saying that? 

The voice rolled in again, “Jessie 
Street is one of the most dangerous places 
to park in San Francisco. Aggressive pan- 
handlers have been accosting motorists.” 

Weird, I thought. Is an over-aggressive 
valet parker from the Palomar Hotel look- 
ing for some extra cash offering his ser- 
vices in the alley? I leaned out the win- 
dow and still couldn’t see anyone. The 
resonant recitation repeated. I finished 
collating a couple more pages from the 
latest layouts of the Raising Our Voices 
desktop publishing class and closed up. 

Downstairs, I found a cameraman stand- 


reporter walking away from a typical, tow- 
ering antenna video van. Ahh, the disem- 
bodied voice. As impeccably dressed as a 
Macy’s mannequin, he strode back to his 
post in front of the backside of both 
Mission and Market streets. He gave me 
the rap — a nice little lady had called the 
mayor on KGO radio to report that she was 
harassed while parking here. A street 
sweep ordered by Mayor Willie Brown had 


followed, :and WB20 was doing a nightly. 


news sum up. It’s just another day in the 
low-intensity war against homeless mole: 


: by Lisa: Gray- Garcia (Tiny) 


It-was a warm night — 
the kind that drips with pain . 


he was depressed they say 
I’ve been depressed like that Idris 


they say he said ‘‘i’m gonna die tonite’’ 
i’ve said that Idris 
many times... many times 


it drips too... 

onto our collective foreheads... 
when we’re trying to think 
it fogs our minds 


I can get through this... but I can’t” 


of a thousand poor elders who 
once lived on that earth — who 
died trying to stay there. 


popcorn and glass 


I am there... I know that kind 
of pain — I know that kind of conflict 


confusion and distress don’t shoot you 


men who have the blood of 

other brown men on their hands and 
the agenda of other white ones in _ 
their pockets 


and our breath and our 


and take it away... forever 


It Was A> Warm Night... 


It was a warm night filled with whispers and screams 
you can peel that kind of night away with your fingernails 
you can cry into that kind of night and no one will hear you 
it was a warm night filled with you Idris... 


so depressed that only hollywood can fix it 


poverty, conflict, confusion, and distress — 


“J just need to finish school — everything will be ok 
I heard your silent screams Idris — I heard you 
being tired of feeling that pain and I heard it 


whispered in the halls of that gentrified palace 
that palace of mirrored glass and the blood 


I heard you Idris through all that burgundy carpet, 


I heard you Idris — cause I’ve been there... 


but poverty and conflict don’t carry guns 
8 Big men who are hired to gentrify us out of 


theatres and concerts, houses and neighborhoods... 
who are paid to not understand — 8 white 


these people shoot us and take away our life 


thoughts and our laughs and our time and our pain 


San Franciscans ignore a homeless man sprawled on the sidewalk. 


In the disinformation campaign that accompanies this war 
against the poor, people without homes are the “problem” 
ing in the alley and a WB Channel 20 __ no¢ the affordable housing shortage which makes even 
the most squalid of rooms in an SRO hotel more expensive 
to rent than a three-bedroom house in the Midwest. 


In four years of occasional parking on 
Jessie Street, I’ve found that the people 
who live in the former Emporium’s shad- 
ow are more likely to direct you to a good 
spot, watch your car and wish you.a pleas- 
ant evening than shake you down; but 


when I told the reporter this, he steadfastly. - 


maintained that the City wouldn’t have 


| by A. Faye Hicks 


The Living Earth 


Her renewal 
Trees, birds, water, 
Greenness 


Natural Sounds 


Spirituality + 


My invisible connection 
With Mother Nature. 


Earth’s rejuvenating, 


Steadily shootin’ upward 


From the Littlest Ant 
To the most powerful Rhinoceros 
All relying upon the Powers of the Divine Deity 


The Breezes whispering into the Willowy Trees 


INSECTS BUZZING around purpling blooms 
Far removed from modern mankind’s Robotic Culture 


My Copper Coins glinting into the sunlit wishing pond 
Sending my dreams & desires soaring upwardly 
Like on Birds’ wings, Fluttering, Heaven Bound 
Utter Peacefulness, UTTER ACCEPTANCE. 

A Quiet so sublime, that I feel 

Wrapped in this thing called Love! 

My Naked Being in a Blanket of Security, 

Looked after by the universal spirit 

I have so painfully sought! 


Consider the Ant, so tiny, yet 
So Valiant toward survival. How can I be less? 
THE RHINO, so ruthless, strong, powerful. 


“Give me that Power 
1 So that Pcan go roarin’ through Life 
Never accepting defeat! 

“Let me Slay Dragons; 


Me, The Dragon Slayer of Wickedness 
Fightin’ throughout all my travels 

My Heavenly Spirit, Homeward bound 
Earth’s Lessons, Learnt! 


swept the street if there weren’t a problem. 

In the disinformation campaign that 
accompanies this war against the poor, 
somehow, the people without homes are 
the “problem” — not the affordable hous- 
ing shortage which makes even the most 
squalid of rooms in an SRO hotel more 
expensive to rent than a three-bedroom 


Art by Caraegis 


soy Spe 


Lydia Gans photo 


house in the Midwest. 
The City of San Francisco is putting 


-$30 million dollars of redevelopment 


funds into turning the closed Emporium 
into a combined Bloomingdale’s, movie 
complex and condominium tower. When I 
told the reporter that this was the motiva- 


7 tion for the Jessie Street sweep, he got a 


frightened look in his eyes, told me that 
he’d look into it and turned away. 

We know he won’t look into it. Nor 
will he investigate the many millions of 
dollars more in city subsidies that are 
being poured into housing and entertain- 
ment for the rich, the tourists, the subur- 
ban shoppers day-tripping through the 
malls. Nor will he interview the people 
who have been living in Jessie Street. 

The journalists who front the “news 
stories” essential to this shameful eco- 
nomic cleansing are one link in the long 
chain that leads up to the interlocking 
interests of real estate developers, city 
officials and mass media owners. If a par- 
ticular reporter goes too far in breaking 
this chain, he or she will not be reporting 
much longer. 

The Raising Our Voices project is one 
link in an international network of media 
makers who are connected to communi- 


ties’ in resistance that can break the chain 


of disinformation. This class project is the 
result of a collaboration between Media 
Alliance, Street Sheet, Street Spirit and 
the Po’ Poets of Poor Magazine. Many of 
the stories written by our poor and home- 
less journalists and poets have been pub- 
lished by these partner publications, and 
students in the program are building the 
skills to become regular contributors to 
the new media movement. 


Raising 
Our Voices 


Hands Silently Talk 


by Carol Harvey, Ben Clarke, 
Challa Tabeson, Helen Granath 


Swing squeaks as it sways 

grandpa silently talks with his hands 
holding his next of kin 

soothing his bruised heart 
consolation rides back and forth 
between the generations 


after the masks 
by carol, helen, TJ, & Ben 


The masks are wearing their colors 
chattering skeletons 

mortenos surenos 

shouting viva viva viva 


choking on the stink of sulfur 
rifle fire, molotov cocktails, napalm — 


their skin burns in sheets 


uncloaked 
everything that matters underneath 


% 


& 
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Golden Rings 
by A. Faye Hicks 


Muffled sounds within a blanket 
Grandmama done went to her reward. 
Hush child! Don’t cry, Momma will sing you a song. 


These Alleyways are Cold, Dark, and Angry 
Muffled Sounds... drowned out 


| Hush child, As the battle weary woman struggles alone 


Momma can’t sang you a song 
Searchlight on Policeman’s helicopters, 
The woman blindly walking with tear drenched eyes 
Done gone and buried her early that morn 
Blaring horns from the freeways, drowning out 
Those long ago carefree days. 
Forlorn, Scorned 
The Golden Rings sparkling on her fingers from the 
Work worn, wrinkled hands of her mothers. _ 
Tear softened, to my hands shattered, 
Battle worn from struggling against poverty. 
To my daughter’s hands, her tiny hands, 
Her demands. Small, gentle trusting hands 
Passed on from Generation to Generation of loving hands 
Mother’s Golden Bands 
Surrounding us with cherished memories of love. 


Grandpa, Great Grandpa, family men 

Chopping cane, protectors, not predator hands 
Strong hands Gone, Disappeared! 
Shadows of Men, lurking in doorways. 


| Lost Souls, forgotten by God and Men. 


Broken, Non-violent, 
Lost in a struggle between life and death. 
Longing for what was Lost long ago. 
Tortured Memories of the past, 
Dreaming Dreams Destroyed 
No longer wishing upon a Dark Star 
The next breath might be the last 
Longed for, prayed for, yet feared. 


| The Woman hurried along through misting tears. 


After all them grief-stricken years 
She Gone! 


Pausing carefully to Nibbie on tiny fingers 
Uncurling, to unfold a ray of Hope a new 
Beginning a Blessed end. 


Muffled sounds from within a blanket 
A diamond in the rough 
Forged... painfully 


" | Hush Child 


Momma Gonna’ Sing You a Song 


Death of a City 


by Joseph Bolden 


It was a gleaming, healthy, vibrant, magical place — 

A mudtown’s gold and silver rush, expanding boomtown 

then a city — 

Immigrants, easterners, north and southerners, foreigners 
build, strengthen this young city, even an Earthquake in 1906 
couldn’t kill it — only made it stronger — 

Now a new, yet familiar threat: the DC’s buying up neighborhoods 


block by block displacing the veny people that gave the city life, 
made it... Live. 
It’s 2069, The City limps along gutted, bleeding, slowly dying 
as daughters and sons of Dot Coms try to revive it 
but most leave, it’s just too high to live in. 
Oakland, San Leandro, Berkeley survive maybe Hayward. 
| But Old ‘Frisco is going under the waves. 
ALMOST DEAD, Generations kicked out return and 
| only after 2184 is it reborn. It’s just a tale of one Shining City. 
| Don’t make this cautionary tale come true. 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 

I dreamed of you 
Although you have no face 

No footsteps 

That lead to my doorstep 
No memories linger as if Time erased 
Your image on its revolving door 
Leaving an empty place... So 

No shadow falls upon my floor 
Although yow’re always near 


| Echoing inaudibly 


In every silence that I hear 
In every emptiness I see 
You are everything to me 
While you remain my mystery 
With no perfume 
to sweep my darkened room 
No radiance to dispel 
the shadows’ gloom 
When your touchless fingers strum 
their silent tune 
I dance although 
There’s no candie’s glow 
In your sightless eyes 
No embers burn 
No fire inside 
It is to your Phantomness that 
I confide when 
I dream of you and my dream 
Roams lifelessly 
Upon the Barrenscape 
I roam 
And although you may believe 
it’s barren and empty 
It is not 
: It’s my home 


The Barrenscape 
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Still the Jump Rope 


by A. Faye Hicksisu s.., 
Old Mary Mack-Mack-Mack 


| All dressed in Black-Black-Black 


She asked her Mother-Mother-Mother 

For 50 cents 

To go see the Elephant at the fair 

But who said Life was Fair 

Especially in the US of America. 

The Democratic way? Trying to satisfy 
Everyone in The Great Melting Pot 

With them skimming everything off the top 
Leaving Black Residue on the bottom 

Lost Moral Causes 

This Ain’t My Day-Day-Day 

For the American Dream; The American Way 
The Fourth of July-July-July 

Is a Holiday for me & you? 

Who you trying to Fool, Fool, Fool! 

That’s Independence Day 


Ain’t no way I'll ever have it 

As long as an elephant can fly 
The Ole Elephant is the symbol of 
The Republican Party 


That Ole Slave used to say 

The Publicans are Sinners 

We’ll never be Winners 

As Long as an Elephant can Fly! 


He never came Back-Back-Back 
To Scratch my back 
And I hate him for that!!! _ 
For my Lack Of Trust 


Is Denial of Lust 

Lust for Money, that is 
But if I must, must, must 

I’ll take him back-back-back 
For all Eternity 

But, All I’ll pay is 50 Cents 
For Lack Of Faith 


Yea, Yea, Yeah 


The American Way 

To Win Trust, Trust A Friend 
The Democratic Party Symbol 

Is the Donkey 

They think we are Monkeys 

Who swing in the Trees 

In the Jungle with Tarzan & Jane 


That’s a Lie 
I went to School, and Follow the Rule 
The Golden Rule that’s in the Bible, that is 


So until the Day 

That I die-die-die 

After the Fourth of July 

Pll never cry! It’s do or die 

We'll never win because a Monkey 
Can’t Fly 


I feel justified because of all them Lies 
The American Dream 

A Killer’s Disease 

Just Greed-Greed-Greed 


Here is the Black Widow’s Decreed 


I want the Crumbs from the Richman’s Table 
That will satisfy all my needs 

Crumbs that you just throw away, away, away 
It will Take a Miracle 

But I will grow Wings and Fly Away 

But that’s another Day 

I Dread that Day 


I hope you Realize that Day will come 


- We might have to use Force 


Political Boss 


o The Force of Our Minds 


2 The Ainérican Dream, Dream, Dream 


Will have come Our Way 


Ole’ Mary Mack all dressed in Black 


With Silver buttons all down her Back 


-.. _That’s The Widow’s Decreed 


Because of Greed-Greed-Greed 
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Poetry In Motion 
Sounds of then and now generations 


One, Two, Buckle my shoe! 

What shoes? Nikes and name brand shoes 
Where children in Mexican factories, 
Paid 15 cents an hour 


by A. Faye Hicks 


And a 1, 2,3, 4. And a 1, 2, 3, 4. 

That’s the sounds o’ the men working on the railroad. 
Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 

Doctor, lawyer, Indian Chief 

That’s the old sounds of the Hood. 

Children singing to the sounds of the jump rope, 
Not to the sounds of the dope man, coke man. 

I am going to marry a rich man. 

I’m going to marry a doctor. 

I’m going to marry a lawyer. 


Tears of joy and laughter when we ridicule a friend, 
When she landed on Indian Chief. 
You missed. You missed. 

Youthful fantasies destined to failure, 
Our mothers coming home after five, 
doing day’s work, 

While all day long we ran wild 

Never dreaming of adulthood, children, and chaos. 
Jailhouse and street hood hell. 
Homelessness. Death in the streets. 
Nowhere to dwell. 

What idyllic days we had in the past. 
Movie shows, Sunday school clothes, 
Fried chicken a specialty, 

Not a box of the Colonel or a Big Mac. 
Big families, love, joy, and sorrow, 

A Togetherness 

Protection from the Big Bad World. 
Because, now we know 

The Big Bad Wolf does exist. 

He huffed, and he puffed, 

He blew our houses down. 


Doctor, lawyer, Police Chief. 

By them, the Professionals, 

I am considered a beggar, whore, 
And worse than a thief. Homeless. 


Neighborhood destroyed 
Motherhood disappearing 
Fatherhood long gone 

Wickedness flourishing, 

Wicked teeth smiling, 

Reflected in champagne glasses 

A toast of their victory! Clink! Clink! 
We have succeeded! 

We have crushed the Homeless! 
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Three, four, shut the door! What door? 
A jail cell or a policeman’s cab. 


Five, six, pick up sticks, 

The cop’s baton, or the old man’s cane, 
Youngsters hobbling around on crack cocaine, 
Breaking their bones in the ice cold rain 


Seven, eight, lay them straight. In their 
Coffin from shooting poison in their arms 
Under the moon and stars. 

Prison guards standing straight 

Ready to shoot you dead 

When you raise your head 

To protest or to break for the Gate. 


Nine, ten, the big fat hen, 

And the overweight friend, 

Never get older, never been young 

Food filled with chemicals, causing obesity, 
Diabetes, and death. 

A blight on life for having fun. 


Eleven, twelve, Go to Hell. 

Well, Hell is Jail, and outside in the cold, 
Ain’t so swell either 

Outside freezing. Nose cold, and running. 
Shaking so much, and steadily sneezing 


And last but not least. 

Thirteen, fourteen-year-old children 
Caught by the police, 

Not the Fourteenth Amendment. 
But, go to prison, 

Do not pass Go, 

Go directly to jail 

Do not go to Juvenile Hall 


Guess which ones are going 

At so young age 

The rich man or poor man’s kids 
Rich man, policeman, and mafia chief 


Bossman, bossman, do your duty, 
Lock up Miss Black American Beauty 


And a 1, 2,3, 4. And a 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Sounds of people dying in the streets. 


_| Homeless is always an innovator 
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Raising Our Voices is a project of Media 
Alliance, in collaboration with Street 
Sheet, Street Spirit, and Poor Magazine. 


homeless in front of 


the new police station 
by John Shelton 


Shadows of clouds will go flying over the new station 
Shadows of the sun will put a wreath of violet around it 
Knowledge of all kinds of visible enchantments 

And visible realities. 

Homeless people are considerate 

The picture of a false photograph 

not a pure fabrication based on nothing 

Homeless are light to be crazy 

They are intellectual zest and brilliance of the old times 
Homeless would establish truth and beauty 

Homeless are without weakness or affectation 

You have never yet tried to imagine what people are these 


Homeless are quick to form a resolution 

and homeless will take risk against their better judgment 
you can think of this too, they never hesitate 

The farther they go the more they will get 

they will win a victory 

Homeless cultivate their own intelligence 

They will go working away in hardship 

all of the days of their lives 

Hardly ever enjoying their possessions because they 
could always be lost to them 

Homeless prefer hardship and activity to peace and quiet 


Homeless are naturally incapable of ever living 
a quiet life. 


(after the poem, Eternal Greece) 
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Homeless couple living in their car. Art by Caraegis 


Morning Loaves 
by Challa Tabeson 


Waking up in A Man’s Place 

Where fallen adults stay 

Till life’s lessons learnt 
It’s a transient hub for beings unique 
Each inmate at the crossroad. 

We call home this central city space 
With no where else to go 

In times so jungle rough 


Each one of us cling their shaggy sacks 
Disowning little green bed cots of rest 

Early somber wee hours dawn breaks 

We sing rebirth songs of sinks and toilet flushings 
Our wear and despair reflect 

The stagnant mirrored walls 


We zigzag the starchy bread and grits rows 
Void of hopes and zesty dreams, 


We munching in haste to ease our daily grinds 
It’s our usual hot buttered bread sandwich feast 
And then comes the mad rush, of 

Small rowdy continents 

To churn the stale bagels into pastries. 
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bye Carol Harvey 
“FG wo weeks ago, San Francisco 


Animal Care and Control came 
and confiscated two more cats 


woman in a wheelchair who cares for 
abandoned cats. [See “Caroline Jack 
Rescues Cats,” Street Spirit, December, 
2001.] The seizure of her cats apparently 
was a case of mistaken identity by Animal 
Care and Control, which seems to have 
decided that Caroline abuses her animals 
simply because she is unhoused. (They 
had found documentation on a different 
homeless woman who abuses cats.) 

When L.S. Smith of the Coalition on 
Homelessness and I saw Caroline on 
December 5, Smith asked her if she knew 
anything about litigation against her for 
abuse of the cats. There had been a report 
of a homeless woman abusing 30 cats. 

Caroline answered, “No, I have never 
even had 30 cats! I know about another 
woman who actually had litigation drawn 
up against her. But that woman is not me.” 

The Coalition on Homelessness is help- 
ing Caroline file complaints against the 
City of San Francisco for theft of her prop- 
erty and against Animal Care and Control 
(ACC) for illegal confiscation of her cats. 

Caroline is a cat expert who trains others 
in proper care of animals and rescues 
abused and abandoned cats from the streets. 
ACC claims she is using her cats to panhan- 
dle. Caroline told me that if she were in a 
pet store, or housed, no one would have 
stolen her cats. They would have displayed 
the cats in the pet store window. 

Smith and I gave Caroline some forms 
to fill out to start finding a home for her. 
She told me that ACC also stole her mid- 
dle-sized tiger and one other cat, both 
shown in the front-page photograph in the 
December issue of Street Spirit. 


from page one 


Heroin is rampant in Santa Cruz and the 
swath it is cutting through the population 
is truly frightening. Heroin is a very 
goed painkiller. When you are homeless, 
you are in pain a lot. It almost seems like 
the natural thing to do for awhile. A 
chance to step out of the pain, the fear, 
and the stress of being homeless that 
makes you just hurt all the time. Heroin 
Vike a little vacation from it all. 
ning hurts. 
jne death was a suicide. Why should 
think the suffering of homelessness 
ping to end? We don’t even have a 
or a person who is really trying to 
vercome their homelessness to be able 
ie so. Why should they go on living? 
do they have to look forward to? 
e death was a homicide. Did you 
fabout it in the paper? Me neither. 
ily the homicide angle is enough for 
mters to play up the sensational angle 
tory. But you’re expected to die 
® you’re homeless. It is so normal 
~e@ot news, even when it’s murder. In 
fa we can even blame it on the home- 
victims of these frequent assaults 
af™macts of violence. Don’t they know 
Ge. dangerous it is to live out of doors? 
@aatever were they thinking in deciding 
ta@ggove under a bridge to live? 

@he causes of death in descending 
Ome were: Acute Overdose—7, Cancer— 
5@erauma—3; Liver disease—2; Stroke— 
2f@einfection—2; GI bleeding—1; 

Beicide—1; Suicide—1; unknown—1. 

@elayor Christopher Krohn and his 
@eaper attended the ceremony and read a 
Paepared statement. They left quickly, 
m before the reading of the names. No 
oter member of the Santa Cruz City 
C@incil attended. 


from Caroline Jack, a homeless © 


Homeless Deaths in Santa Cruz 


- 29 people had on our very doorsteps. 


~ cal evidence to declare one. If it were 
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On Thursday, December 13, Scott, 
one of Caroline Jack’s friends, wrote the 
following letter to me: 

“Hi, Carol. On Tuesday Caroline left 


her spot Gin front of the Disney Store near | 


Union Square) early because her left kid- 
ney is bothering her. I told her that a sore 
arm is one thing not to have looked at, but 
kidney problems are much more serious. 
(Caroline’s arm was damaged when the 
ACC official dragged her a block through 
traffic as Caroline was trying to stop her 
from confiscating her cat.) 

“She did yesterday call the clinic at 


UCSF where she’s gotten some medical | | 


attention in the past (for kidneys, I 
believe), but her doctor wasn’t in. I have 
been gently chastising her, but I am not 
sure she will do what I tell her to do. It is 
especially unnerving given that the ACC 
takes her cats for alleged lack of medical 
attention when she clearly takes very 
good care of her animals, often at her 
own health’s expense. She is, at least, 
wearing the new raincoat, and in fairly 
good spirits despite the loss of her four 
cats and her physical pain.” 

Deborah, another friend of Caroline 
Jack, wrote today: “She takes care of 
her cats better than she takes care of her- 
self. Caroline... networks with lots of 
members of the community who take 
them to the vet... to make sure that they 
get their shots, and eye or ear infections 
taken care of... She makes an appointment 
and has them taken in. 


“One cat had a really bad eye infection 
— she looked like Quasimodo — and she 
had me take her into Pets Unlimited on 
Fillmore, (and they) put the cat into a foster 
home. We thought she was going to lose 
her eye, it was so bad; but they said with 


: care they managed to save, her eye and. find 


‘a good home for her. Pets ‘Unlimited is — 


Last year, 41 names were read. The | 
year before it was 19. The toll goes on. 

The overdoses, homicides, and sui- 
cides are all preventable causes of death. 
This year we had nine preventable | 
deaths; if services had been adequate to 
their needs, they might still be alive. 

When does the crisis of homelessness 
trigger for us, as a society, a commitment 
to act to end that emergency? Just as the | 
Red Cross refused to come to the aid of | 
the homeless residents of Camp Paradise 
when the flood waters were rising and 
washing out their meager homes, so we 
are failing to respond to the crisis these 


We, as a society, must pay for hous- 
ing for all of our elderly. 

We, as a society, must pay for housing 
for anyone who is in the final stages of the 
ravages of disease, so they can have prop- 
er nursing care during their last days. 

We, as a society, must pay for hous- 
ing for anyone who is too disabled to 
work. 

We, as a society, must pay for drug 
rehabilitation facilities to help addicted 
people. They can’t clean up while still on 
the street, or it is very likely they will 
relapse. 

Why hasn’t the Santa Cruz County 
Department of Health declared a public 
health emergency caused by homeless- 
ness? We have more than enough statisti- 


deaths from Anthrax poisoning we would 
get excited. We would do something. 


For more information, contact HUFF, 
Homeless United for Friendship & Freedom, 
at (831) 423-HUFF for a 24-hour voicemail 
and regularly updated message on homeless- 
ness in Santa Cruz. E-mail Becky Johnson at: 
becky_johnson @ sbcglobal.net 
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COINS 
(for Caroline jack) 
by Claire J. Baker 


| While coins tinkle on 
gilded tables in Monaco 
Caroline gets tossed 14 cents 
by a jerk who mutters, 
‘““That’s all you’re worth.” 
What a wretched commentary 
on humanity! 


Twenty-four hours is a long 
time to live on the streets 

in a wheelchair, and she 

does it every day, holding on 

to her cats and they to her. 

The key words here are 
HOLDING ON. This is her life _ 
and the curtain never goes down, 
the street noise never stops 

for one who doesn’t have 
enough coins to match her 

rich humility and nobility 

so she can leave the hard streets. 
There she sits, people looking 
down on her and her harmless 


Lydia Gans photo wheelchair sideshow. 


Animal Care and Control seized these cats 
from Caroline Jack, a homeless woman in San 
Francisco who takes care of abandoned cats. 


known to be better at doing things than the 
SPCA. They actually do go out of their way 
to find a home for all the pets they get. 

“I received a cat from Caroline. The 
cat had been abused, but she had coached 
her (Kiki) into being a well-behaved, 
sociable animal; and when I adopted her 
and took her to the Knob Hill Cat Clinic 
to be fixed, they declared her:to be a 
healthy animal, and well oe care of and 
ready for her operation.” 

. Friends of Caroline, ae Coalition on 
Homelessness, Poor Magazine, and Damo, 


Ironic photo: next to her 
a Guardian sign in large print. 
Yes, we all need one — ALL... 


a support organization for disabled folks of 
color, are attempting to get support services 
and housing for Caroline so she can come 
in out of the cold, heal her serious health 
problems of kidney infections, diabetes, 
osteoarthritis, and heart trouble, and contin- 
ue her important work for cats. 


Donations for Caroline Jack can be sent to 
D. Blackburn, 840 Caiifornia, #38, San 
Francisco, CA. 94108. Anyone who can con- 
nect Caroline to a lawyer, or give a donation 
can e-mail: carolharveysf @ yahoo. com or 


~ diblackburn @hotmaii.com. 


Camp Paradise After the Deluge 


from page five 


Manager who controls the police depart- 
ment and city workers), did tour what 
some called “Lake Paradise” after the 
waters receded. But he issued no direc- 
tive to get city staff to follow the clearly 


| stated Sugar resolution of October 23, 


which decreed that the city develop a 
plan to help homeless campers in the 
event of just such an emergency. 

On the upside, Paul Lee, of the newly- 
formed Santa Cruz Service Corporation, 
and city social services paid for motel 
vouchers for the displaced Paradise resi- 
dents for a two-week period. Implied 
promises were bruited about that if 
Paradise residents kept “a low profile,” 
Mayor Krohn would find alternative sites 
for the camp or perhaps extend the motel 
vouchers. 

Homeless activists were skeptical. 
“It’s highly unusual for them to issue 
vouchers,” said Becky Johnson. “They 
don’t want this issue to erupt during the 
Christmas shopping season. But after 
Christmas sales are over, the gloves will 
be off.” 

Meanwhile, vehicular residents from 
Home on Wheels (HOW) were reeling 
from a law enforcement crackdown on 
vehicular homes in Harvey West Industrial 
Park, using the City Council’s anti-home- 


less restrictions ‘on’ parking [Street Spirit, . 


October 2001, “Santa ‘Cruz Rachets Up 
Anti-Homeless Clampdown’’). 


Krohn, three years before,had-voted'to 


declare * ‘sleeping a human right” and sec- 
onded a motion to suspend enforcement 
of the sleeping ban unless there were a 


specific health or safety concern [Street — 


Spirit, January 1999, “Activists Fight 


Santa Cruz Sleeping Ban”]. Now, facing 
another cold winter with more homeless 
and less shelter, a more conservative 
Krohn refused to bring the motion to sus- 
pend enforcement of anti-homeless laws 
up for vote, even though he had a proba- 
ble majority for some kind of relief action. 

And this year, in the government- 


manufactured “terrorist” mania, the 


Winter Shelter Armory was demanding 
picture ID for access to its 100 floor 
spaces, something not readily available 
to every homeless person. Yet, Homeless 
Service Center provider Ken Cole could 
still claim there was “space” at the 
Armory — but who could use it? 

At the City Council meeting on 
December 11, HUFF (Homeless United 
for Friendship & Freedom) raised a small 
protest tent both in support of Camp 
Paradise and hundreds of other homeless 
people in Santa Cruz, only 10 percent of 
whom had legal shelter. 

The small HUFF Tent City trial bal- 
loon at City Hall was declared a “limited 
success” by its small band of shivering 
supporters at midnight as they took it 
down and went home. But a continued 
protest village along the lines of 
Portland’s Dignity Village, Seattle’s Tent 
City II, or Toronto’s Camp Good Will 
seemed a possibility as winter deepened. 

Rumors abounded at press time of 


behind-the-scenes meetings between 
well-intended but power-bedazzled 


“moderates” and City Councilmembers. 
eager to avoid public embarrassment, but 
equally unwilling to take any action. 


Contact Becky Johnson (831/429-8529 or 


obecky_johnson @sbcglobal.net) and Carl 


Wilson of Friends of Camp Paradise 
(831/425-4787 or rudio@cruzio.com) for 


~ more information. 
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Is Bush Afraid of Fil 
s Bus raid of Files on Reagan-Bush Terrorism? 
Native Intelligence that government secrecy be reduced to a 
by Jack Forbes minimum? The electorate, who are, after 
all, the voter-rulers of our society, need to 
resident George W. Bush is seek- be informed, not kept in the dark by 
ing to prevent the planned release bureaucrats and generals who are quite 
of some 68,000 pages of docu- capable of doing literally awful things in 
q = ments from the Reagan-Bush our name, and to our own people as well 
f administrations, documents which may well as to other peoples. Haven’t we heard 
contain embarrassing information about the enough about secret germ warfare and 
; way in which the U.S. government funded, radiation experiments on our own troops 
supported, and even created terrorist groups and civilians to be distrustful of govern- 
i in Central America and elsewhere. He has ment operating in the dark? 
issued an “executive order” to halt the Vafeod \ If the Reagan-Bush administration vio- 
release of the documents. = : i aa lated international laws, committed terror- 
The release is required by the Some 200,000 to 300,000 persons, mostly of American Indian ancestry, were _ist acts, and caused drugs to be introduced 
Presidential Records Act passed by murdered, tortured, and disappeared during the Reagan/Bush years. into the country (among other foul deeds) 
Congress. Does this not take us back to oo don’t we have a right to know the truth? Is 
eee, eee ee eee of international law, of the reasons why Bush II had to be there anyone out there who can say that 
y gai for one country to attempt given the presidency in 2000 by a 5-4 they don’t want to know the truth? 
ignored a congressional action? to overthrow the recognized government of Supreme Court decision was because of a We also have a right to demand that 
As is well known, some 200,000 to another country. widespread fear among Republicans that those government officials who autho- 
300,000 persons, mostly of American race When Congress refused to fund the if Gore were elected he would allow the rized and/or carried out illegal acts be 
(American Indian ancestry), were mur- war, the Reagan-Bush administration con- public to have access to incriminating punished, since no statute of limitations 
dered, tortured, and disappeared during the tinued to supply funding anyway under records from the Reagan-Bush years. Is can apply to international terrorism.: The 
Reagan and George Bush I years. They the notorious Iran-Contra fraud. This was there perhaps a fear that Nicaraguans and hundreds of thousands of persons of 
were killed both by terrorist squads (such an act of rebellion against the Congress of others will bring lawsuits or criminal ‘Original American race of which I am 
as the Contras and paramilitary death the United States, one which still needs to actions against those responsible for the speaking did not die in 1492 at the hands 
squads) as well as by Guatemalan, _ be fully explained by the release of all rel- _ terrorism of the Reagan-Bush years, espe- of Columbus. No, they died just a few 
i Salvadoran, and Honduran regular army evant documents. Interestingly, the Iran- cially during the period in which it was years ago and their killers, by and large, 
troops, often led by officers trained at the Contra scandal involved Reagan and Bush partially disowned by Congress? are still free and alive today. Doesn’t that 
notorious School of the Americas run by Senior playing footsie with Iranian Native Americans in the United States demand action by our senators and con- 
: the U.S. Department of Defense. Native Muslim militants who had just held U.S. know only too well that the withholding gresspersons — or is doublespeak the 
: Americans comprised the vast majority of personnel hostage for 444 days! of government secrets can do immense game of the day? 
5 those murdered in the ‘80s and early ‘90s. Now, George W. Bush has launched a damage. Indians are suffering from the If thousands of Afghans are to die in a 
3 The terrorism directed against Central “crusade” against terrorism, but the ques- _ hiding, or losing, of records in the Bureau campaign against terrorism, then do we 
} American farmers, union organizers, work- tion arises: does he only care about other of Indian Affairs; and moneys owed to not have the obligation of being absolute- 
2 ers, religious and community leaders was countries’ actions and not about terrorism Native People and tribes may never be ly forthright about our own practice of, or 
: funded by the United States, directly or of U.S. origin? Is he trying to protect the paid because of bureaucratic shenanigans, support of, terrorism? To suppress public 
indirectly. For example, the Contras were reputation of his father and members of the secrecy, and perhaps corruption. Now the documents now would seem to be the 
9 essentially created by the U.S. and were _latter’s administration who have been general population faces the same type of height of foolishness and almost an open 
1 used as the gunmen in an undeclared and made part of Bush II’s administration? issue from the Bush II administration. admission of guilt. 
- illegal war against the government of The attempt by Bush II to block the Should we not insist that the crisis fac- TagloPortes (POU hanbicliw ore is his. 
: Nicaragua. The U.S. Congress periodically release to the public of essential informa- ing the United States and the rest of the torian, social critic, poet and writer. 
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voted funds for the war even though it was 


tion raises another question. Perhaps one 


world makes it more imperative than ever 
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DEFINITIONS: Some Serious, Some Not 


1. Bore, n. Someone who likes to listen to himself talk more 
than others do. 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit January 2002 


2. Communism, n. The opium of the proletariat. 
3. Conduct, n. The acid test of character. 


4. Conscience, n. That which can’t be compromised without 
being sacrificed. 


By Courage, n. The seed out of which all other virtues grow. 
6. Cynicism, n. The last refuge of the indifferent. 


7. Democracy, n. A form of government which allows the 
people to choose their oppressors. 


8. Disease, n. Nature’s way of informing us that we need to 
change the way we live. 


9. Dissent, n. Incipient revolution, hence its suppression. 
10. Earth, n. A temple without walls being desecrated. 
11. Education, n. What some acquire after graduation. 
12. Enlightenment, n. Involvement without attachment. 


13. Experience, n. That which teaches us the mistakes we 
will repeat. 


14. Faith without Works, phr. One hand clapping. 

15. Fanaticism, n. Both the offspring and parent of persecution. 
16. Flattery, n. The lowest form of insincerity. 

17. Foolish Questions, phr. Questions only fools answer. 


18. Freedom, n. A gift that must be earned. 


26. Honesty, n. A luxury only the very rich and the very 
poor can afford. 


27. Hypocritical, adj. Principled in everything but practice. 


28. Idealist, n. In politics, someone who thinks beyond the 
next election; iri business, someone who thinks beyond the 
next quarterly report. 


29. Indifference, n. Passive complicity. 
30. Kindness, n. Love in action. 


31. Knowledge, n. Information made useful through evalua- 
tion, organization, accessibility. 

32. Liberalism, n. A waystation on the road to conservatism. 
33. Love, n. The airiest and surest of facts; that which when 
given away wholeheartedly, inclusively, and unconditionally 


multiplies itself; the one thing of which there can never be 
too much. 


34. Man, n. A reasoning but unreasonable animal; God’s 
crowning achievement — so far. 


35. Martyrdom, n. A proof of sincerity if not of truth. 


36. Money, n. The spur of youth, the balm of age; the mea- 
sure of one’s ability to command the services of others; eco- 


_ nomic power quantified. 


37. Moral courage, phr. Standing up for what is right with- 
out regard to personal risk. 


38. Mystification, n. The tyrant’s defense against the danger 
of being found out. 


39. Neo-imperialism, n. One people dominating another 
without occupying their country. 


40. Nuclear war, phr. Satan’s initiation rite into the kingdom 
of hell. . 


41. Old age, phr. When the days pass slowly — and the 


47. Power, n. That which inevitably disappoints when sought 
for its own sake. 


48. Psychiatry, n. Sham medicine; society’s mindguard; the 
Inquisition updated. 


49. Psychotherapy, n. The velvet glove on psychiatry’s iron fist. 


50. Reason, n. The mediator between conscience and passion. 


51. Religion, n. the backwater of spirituality; too serious a 
matter to be left to the clergy. 


52. Respectable, adj. Tamed, mediocre, bought. 


53. Responsibility, n. The bridge to freedom. 


54. Self-deception, n. The low road to peace of mind. 


55. Self-hate, n. Something those who hate each other have 
in common. 


56. Self-respect, n. The sure result of discipline, accomplish- 
ment and virtue. 


57. Sharing, n. Caring. 


58. Sin, n. That which is more easily forgiven than virtue. 


59. Strong, adj. Open to the truth. 


60. Stupidity, n. The name we give to other people’s mis- 
takes; our own mistakes we chalk up to experience. 


61. Success, n. That which distinguishes greatness from 
grandiosity. 


62. Superior Leadership, n. The inspired application of prin- 
ciple to circumstance. 


63. Tragedy, n. Being less than we are. 
64. True, adj. Incredible. 
65. Truth, n. Belief backed by the biggest battalions. 


66. Truthful, adj. Honest, realistic — subversive. 


67. Virtue, n. The prime guarantor of freedom and democracy. 


19. Friendship, n. Mutual affection, respect, andtrustiins 2°| es var 5 at onigy 2s 
42. Originality,.. Remembering what others have forgotten. 


68. War, n. Business by other means. 


(67) 


20. God’s Absence, phr. Her presence in disguise. ‘ Aa x2] 


21. Half-truth, n. Whole lie. Baek 
_ 44. Patriot, n. Someone who, in his country’s interest, is 


a Heaven, n. Endless peace interrupted, by frenbent bursts bites jenny ip adios Clee PaaS ERS SESE anes, 


143 sOverpolite, adj: Impolite. 


69. Weakness, n. That which is more likely to corrupt than 
power. 


70. Wisdom, n. Knowing your business and not meddling in 
other people’s. 


eek 45. Peace, n. A condition unattainable without justice and 


StS DP 


23. Hero, n. Someone who surpasses himself. _ reconciliation, 


oi 2 2k 3 2 2 2k is a ok ok 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's Quotationary 
and Random House Webster’s Wit & Humor Quotationary. 


24. History, n. The winner’s version of the past... 46. Politician, n. Someone who passes the buck while keep- 


25. Honest criticism, phr. The highest praise. ing the bucks. 
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by Lynda Carson 


n a $650,000 stunt that raised the eye- 

brows of local residents and the 

media, Mayor Jerry Brown was 
caught in the crossfire of protesters during 
a staged event to highlight the ceremonial 
lighting of the Fox Theatre’s marquee on 
November 29 in downtown Oakland. 
Activists denounced Oakland officials for 
spending $650,000 on the theater sign 
despite budgetary shortfalls and a rising 
wave of evictions and homelessness. 

Numerous political celebrities and 
their backers were featured as speakers at 
the marquee lighting, along with musi- 
cians and a choir. The whole gang was 
dressed in period costumes from the 
1920s. All were present to celebrate the 
profligate spending of hundreds of thou- 
sands of tax dollars for a sign of the times. 

The protest was set in motion when 
local attorney Matthew Siegel read a story 
by Chip Johnson in the Chronicle about 
so much money being wasted on the sign. 
Word quickly spread, others united in 
rebellion, and a plan of action was formu- 
lated to join Mayor Brown’s party. 

Just as the staged event was about to 
begin, dozens of protesters showed up and 
were immediately challenged by the 
Oakland police who tried to keep them out 
of the block party and away from the the- 
ater. The protesters insisted that it was a 
public event to which everyone was invit- 
ed, and were then allowed to pass through. 
They quickly moved into position to infil- 
trate the staged event before the news cam- 
eras started rolling, and shouted out into the 
crowd: “What a waste of money! Shame!” 
The chanting continued, and a screaming 
match arose throughout the crowd. 

Suddenly, Dennis Richmond of KTVU, 
the host of the event, stepped up to the mic 
to introduce the evening’s speakers and 
guests. Out of respect for the anchorman of 
Channel 2 news, the crowd hushed to hear 
what he had to say. Richmond then gra- 
ciously stepped into the crowd among the 
protesters to shake their hands, and to thank 
them for not interrupting him. 

As he stepped back to the mic to intro- 
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The mayor igi a up nthe Fox Theatre hat es the poor é in ndarkness: 


duce Mayor Jerry Brown, suddenly the 
fury of the crowd erupted again into 
another glorious shouting match. It 
appeared that most were actually having 
fun screaming at one another, and a red- 
faced Mayor Brown quickly disappeared 
away into the night, as he was rapidly 
replaced by the next featured speaker. 

One protester held a sign saying: “Jerry 
Brown Corporate Clown.” On the staged 
area, the guests found themselves surround- 
ed by chanting protesters waving signs. 

The expensive stunt was staged to 
attract developers into downtown Oakland 
for Mayor Brown’s much-hyped 10K 
Plan, meant to create 10,000 units of 
housing — so-called “elegant density” 
units for the well-to-do. The plan has been 
widely denounced by Oakland housing 
activists as a deliberate attempt by the 
mayor to displace poor people from the 
downtown area and replace them with 
thousands of affluent new residents. 

The massive expenditure of city funds 
to spruce up the Fox Theatre sign is a 
gaudy advertisement designed to attract big 
business interests into downtown Oakland. 
In times past, many corporate interests 
made their fortunes in downtown Oakland, 
and the stage is being set for that to happen 
again if city officials and their rich backers 
have it their way. City officials hope to lure 
in Forest City Enterprises to redevelop 
downtown Oakland, and they are pulling 
out all the stops to get their attention. 

Forest City Enterprises is a $4-billion 
empire, a NYSE-listed real estate compa- 
ny headquartered in Terminal Tower in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Charles A. Ratner is the 
CEO of Forest City Enterprises, and the 
major shareholders are three families 


Lydia Gans photo 


named Ratner/Miller/Shafran. They own 
commercial and residential real estate in 
20 states across the nation and redevelop 
urban areas, specializing in exploiting 
areas where low-income residents are dis- 
placed by their redevelopment projects. 

Forest City often demands that city 
governments heavily subsidize their for- 
profit developments. They are also timber 
barons with a history of logging forests 
and despoiling wildlife habitat. Forest 
City’s Lumber Trading Group runs one of 
the largest lumber wholesaling operations 
on the North American continent. 

Forest City Enterprises has proposed 
building 2,000 units of housing in down- 
town Oakland. If ground-floor retail pro- 
jects are included in this venture, the pro- 
ject may require an up-front city subsidy. 
The City of Oakland is debating whether 
to extend an exclusive negotiating agree- 
ment with Forest City Enterprises. 

Among the featured speakers for the 
gala event, officials trotted out Erma 
DeLucchi of Piedmont, who made her mil- 
lions by exploiting the City of Oakland 
when she sold it the Fox Theatre in 1996 
for nearly.$3.5 million. In a call to 
DeLucchi, she was rather candid about 
what she is all about. She said that she 
believes the protesters at the event were 
insignificant, and that it was worth 
$650,000 for the City to get the marquee 
lights at the Fox Theatre going again. 

She went on to say she was aware that 
redevelopment creates homelessness, but 
that Oakland needs to move forward. Many 
thousands of low-income renters reside in 
the midst of the designated 10K Plan area. 

DeLucchi makes her fortune in property 
management. She bought the Fox Theatre 


The color ae is not welcome i In hist town 


Jerry White oops I mean Jer 


wants more people ' who look like hin around 
That is why you see construction all over town 
Just like Charlie sorry I mean Willie Brown _ 
Jerry White excuse me I mean Jerry Brown 


Willbe making hisrounds —_| 


I hope Oaklanders will be ready this time around . 


We can’t sit around and watch Brown 
Fuck up our town 
Get down to City Hall and show Brown 


Who is the Boss and who is the Clown in town 


The politician as media hog. 
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during an auction in 1978 for $340,000; and 
in 1996, sold the theater to the City of 
Oakland for somewhere approaching $3.5 
million. According to DeLucchi, she was 
having trouble raising the last $140,000 to 
pay off the $340,000 mortgage due for the 
purchase of the Fox. As it turned out, the 
City of Oakland bailed her out and paid her 
millions to take it off her back before the 
banks foreclosed on her. DeLucchi turned 
her $200,000 into millions at the expense of 
Oakland taxpayers, dumped the Fox 
Theatre like a hot potato onto the taxpayers, 
and has no qualms about it. 

Others interviewed at the event offered 
different viewpoints. Union activist John 
Reiman said he believes it was obscene to 
spend that kind of money on a sign meant 
to lure in developers who will displace or 
make homeless thousands of people. He 
called Jerry Brown a carpetbagger out to 
exploit Oakland for all it is worth. 

Attorney Leah Hess said she does not 
believe the sign will attract anyone to fix 
the Fox Theatre, which may need another 
$42 million for full restoration. That is a lot 
of money, she said, at a time when kids in 
schools lack heat during winter months or 
books, pencils and paper for an education. 
A tenants’ rights attorney, Hess is aware of 
the prevalence of poverty in Oakland and 
has helped low-income tenants protect their 
rights by filing complaints against local 
slumlords to ensure code compliance. 

Vivian Hain lives a few blocks away 
from the Fox Theatre, and showed up at the 
protest out of curiosity when she heard the 
noise. When she learned that the protest 
was over the waste of $650,000 for a sign 
for a theater that doesn’t do anything except 
sit there in a part of town most people run 
from at sunset, she joined the protesters to 
yell at the mayor. Hain has lived in the area 
long enough to know that the friends of the 
mayor who showed up for the street party 
are never in that neighborhood at night. She 
said that they are the rich people from the 
hills above who want to exploit Oakland 
through the process of gentrification. Hain 
said she is at the mercy of a slumlord, and 
lives in a place where she has to wash dish- 
es in the backyard because the sink is 
attached to the outside wall of her building. 
Holes in her ceiling are big enough to drop 
watermelons through, she said. 

Richard Mellor joined the protesters, 
claiming that “capital” comes with a price: 
low wages, high rents, and stores to sustain 
the rich, while it displaces the poor. Kendra 
Wilson, an organizer with BOSS (Building 
Opportunities for Self-Sufficiency), came to 
show her outrage over the waste of money 
during a period when most folks can barely 
maintain a roof over their heads. 
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